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CHAPTER I. 

‘Oh, if we only knew what lies beyond !” 

The speaker was a young girl, whose clear 
gray eyes gazed wistfully out across a wide 
stretch of smooth, sunlit sea. 

Far away, the white sails of a ship loomea up 
against the hazy line of sky that edged the 
water. Nearer the shore a fishing-boat rocked 
lazily, her sails hanging idle from the mast. A 
few gulls were pluming their feathers close into 
the white sand of the beach, and the only sounds 
that broke the cool stillness on the sea, was their 
low, crooning notes, and the restless wash of the 
waves along the sand. 

The young girl was standing on the porch of 
a low, old-fashioned house on the New Jersey 
shore. Back of the house, a succession of grad- 
ually-rising hills swept inland, showing the fresh 
green of spring vegetation, the darker color of 
orchards, and the rich brown of newly-ploughed 
fields. The orchards were foamy now with the 
white and pink of fragrant blossoms, and among 
these, the robins, blue-birds and sparrows were 
darting in glad joyousness, making them ring 
with clear, exultant notes. 

To the north, a dark mass of smoke told 
where the bustle and toil of the New World’s 
metropolis went on, while life budded, bloomed 
and faded away unheeded amid its turmoil. 
Eastward lay the sea, the far and lustrous purple 
of the sky making it seem very deep and cool, 
while the light breeze that murmured across it 
left its smooth face unrippled. 

Southward was a low stretch of sand, dotted 
with clumps of pines, and along this the ocean 
shore. The point that jutted out into the water, 
forming the northern boundary of this plain, 
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was sentineled by the tall form of a light-house, 
whose red and lurid glare had been a star of 
hope and comfort to many a soul. 

There was no other building near, though the 
white walls and gray roofs of farm buildings 
showed on the western hills, and light columns 
of blue smoke rose from among the pines to the 
south, The low building seemed forsaken by its 
kind, and yet there was a strength in its thick 
stone walls, a hospitality in the low but wide 
doorway, that made it a most inviting picture. 
Its slanting roof was gray with lichens, its great 
chimneys echoed with the whirr of swallows, its 
narrow-paned windows, with their deep sills and 
snow-white curtains, were delightful haunts, hold- 
ing, as they did, wide communion with the sea. 

Cherry, plum and peach trees clustered about 
the old house, filling its rooms with the perfume 
of their blossoms. Back of these, an orchard ran 
down the slope of a hill, and green meadows 
lay in the valley below. Purple and white pig- 
eons sunned their glossy plumage on the straw 
thatch of the old barn, and the cheery notes of 
bustling farm-yard fowls came from the fields 
close to the buildings, and the lane that ran 
down to the valley road, 

It was a calm and beautiful scene, but the 
times were frequent that heard the wild soughing 
of the gale sweep down the coast, and then the 
ships were tossed roughly about in a mad and 
foaming mass of water, that sent its white sprays 
driving far inland, and filled the air with a 
weird, unearthly moaning. But even then there 
was a charm in the scene, for the sea is never 
tame; and there were hours of intense excite- 
ment, when the gales blew on shore, and great 
ships came driving in toward the sands. 

No one would have thought of this, looking 
at the changing lights that now ran from the 
horizon to the white beach where the gulls 
crooned. There was a strange fascination in the 
isea now, an invitation that seemed to cal) you 
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out to its hidden reaches, and give vague 
glimpses of the glorious scenes that its vastness 
held, 

Perhaps it was this that made the girl stand- 
ing on the porch yearn for the power to sail 
beyond its visible bounds; perhaps it was that 
desire we all have at times, which draws us to 
the far-away of fancy, the land of our waking 
visions and sleep-wrought dreams. 

As she stood there, looking out over the sea, 
seeing the ships go down below the horizon, and 
the dark hull of a large steamer come slowly up 
from the south, the day grew warm with the 

, Spring sun, and the breeze from the west came 
softly winging seaward, bearing the fragrance of 
the earth out to men who sailed the wide waters. 

“Oh, if we could only know what lies be- 
yond!” she said again, as the coolness fanned 
her cheeks, and tossed the red gold of her hair. 

“And what if we could? Would it make us 
happier ?” 

The speaker was an elderly woman, with 
heavy iron-gray hair drawn away from her fore- 
head, and rolled in a coil at the back, and her 
eyes were black but tender in their light, her 
mouth firm and small, and the glory of beauty 
still shone in her face, but it was a glory that had 
seen sorrow, and still bore its mark. 

She had come out from the broad hall that ran 
through the house, and stood just without the 
doorway, looking at the heavily-burdened steamer 
that was slowly laboring northward. 

“What if we could?” answered the girl. 
“ Why, we would see the things we dream of, the 
splendors of new lands, the pictures that no pen 
or brush can paint.” 

“Yes; and the pain and loss that are never 
told of, but which we can see in the faces about 
us, as we wander through the highways or in the 
shaded lanes,” 

“ 1 know,” said the girl, a shadow darkening 
in her eyes; “ but why must we talk of these, 
Aunt Elsa? Is not the sunlight bright and 
glorious? Do not the birds sing from gladness ? 
And the flowers are sweet, even if there is sorrow 
and death,” 

“ That is the end—that is why I say would we 
be happier, for there is sorrow and death in your 
lands across the sea.” 

“Yes; and there is love, and joy, and the song 
of birds, and the glory of sunshine, and the fra- 
grance of the spring blossoms. Oh, Aunt Elsa, 
just to see the hawthorn of England’s hedges, to 
hear the larks sing, to look up at the great snow- 
crowned Alps, to stand before some art wonder 
in Italy—is not this worth something ?” 

The elder woman smiled, for there was a great 
illumining in the girl’s face, and her gray eyes 
had grown almost purple in their intensity; her 
small red lips were slightly held apart, and her 
hands were extended toward the sea. 





“What do you know of love, my storm-bird ? 
And who has told you that such things are ?” 

“T have read of them—that is, of love, and 
what lies in the lands across the sea; and then, 
Aunt Elsa, I seem drawn there by a strange and 
tireless yearning, a whisper that seems to say, 
Come.” 

“It is the whisper of the sea; I have often 
heard it. It will never cease so long as you live 
near the wide, blue waves.” 

“I know, but there is another voice.”’ 

“ Ah, and what is it ?” 

“T cannot tell ; only it seems to say, Come.” 

“ T hope that you may be able to go, for | can- 
not but think that there are those who would be 
glad to know that you are alive.” 

* Who ?” 

“Why, the friends of your parents, possibly 
your relatives. You know that I call you my 
storm-bird, Well, you came to me in a.storm, a 
great, wild gale that strewed the whole coast with 
wrecks, for it lasted a long time, and drove the 
ships in from far out at sea. I have not told you, 
for I thought it would be the best to wait until 
you could understand; but now that this voice 
comes to you, [ will tell you. One night, when 
the storm was at its height, we heard guns firing 
rapidly off toward the point, but the seas were 
rolling in with such force that no boat could put 
out, and after a time the red flashes ceased. I 
was watching by the window here. I had just 
lost my only baby, and there was a sobbing in 
the air that seemed to calm me. Suddenly I 
seemed to hear a cry like the wail of a child. [It 
was as though I had been called on for help, and 
though I tried to shake off the feeling, I could 
not. The cry came again, and with it was an- 
other, as though a woman had spoken. My hus- 
band was away with the men, but mother was 
here. I went into the kitchen, where my hood 
and shawl hung, and where she was sitting by the 
fire. When she saw me take my hood, she said : 
‘Where are you going, Elsa?’ I told her, and 
she said nothing to stop me, so I went out. The 
wind was so strong I could hardly stand, but I 
struggled on, going straight down to the beach: 
I heard the cry again, and it seemed to come from 
the sand just down from the house, so [ battled 
on. Once I was thrown down, and twice the 
wind held me and kept me standing still; but [ 
was not to be stopped, and after a time I reached 
the beach. Here the waves were tumbling in— 
great, foam-crested rollers, that ran far up above 
the high-water mark. The night was not dark, 
though the gray mist from the east was driving 
across it. The moon was full, and the phosphor 
glow was the brightest I ever saw, so that I hada 
dim light to guide me. The spray hit my face, 
and stung it, but I shaded my eyes, and looked. 
After a little time, I saw a white object lying just 
above the reach of the seas, I went to it, and 
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found that it was a baby. How it came there, so 
far away from the scene of the wreck, is one of 
those mysteries we cannot fathom; but I took the 
little waif in my arms, and,as the wind helped me 
now, was soon in the house. Mother quickly 
saw that life still lingered in the tiny form; and 
after an hour of patient and tender labor, we saw 
two blue eyes unclose, and then came a faint, 
pleading cry. I took the darling in my arms, for 
I thought that God had sent it to me to take the 
place He had so lately made vacant. The little 
waif, my Storm-bird, was yourself, and it is be- 
cause the wind and sea gave you to me, that I 
call you so. The only mark we had to trace you 
by, was the name on your clothes, ‘ Alicia,’ and 
that on the handkerchief tied about your neck, 
‘Storm Talbot.’ We named you these, and had an 
account of them published in the London papers; 
for we thought them so peculiar, that coupled 
with the story of your finding, they would attract 
attention, and lead to a discovery of some one 
who knew you. That was eighteen years ago, 
my darling, and no one has come for you in all 
that time.” 

The young girl nestled close in the arms out- 
stretched to her, and laid her shining head on the 
shoulder of the elder woman. 

‘* God could not have sent me to a better home,” 
she said, “for you have been very, very kind to 
me, Aunt Elsa; but you do not blame me for this 
wish, do you ?” 

“Blame you, child? No! It is natural, and 
now that I have told you how you came to me, I 
should not think it wrong if your thoughts turned 
more strongly to the Old World.” 

“ And was no news ever learned of where the 
ship I was in ever came from ?” 

“ None; we never even learned her name.’ 

“It must have been a fearful gale.” 

“Tt was—the hardest that I ever saw, and my 
life has been passed where tempests seemed to 
grow strong, and delight in doing wild and mer- 
ciless work.” 

“ But their wrath is grand, even though it is so 
fearful.” 

“T know you think so; but then you are an 
artist, my darling, and a storm has beauty for 
you.” 

“ Do you know, Aunt Elsa, that it is one of my 
ambitions to see the great works of Raphael, 
Morillo, Rubens, Turner, and the gems that so 
glorify the art world of Europe? That is why I 
long for distant lands beyond the sea; that is why 
I hear them calling me.” 

“ Yes, I know, dear,” and Aunt Elsa smoothed 
the rebellious hair, whose shining exuberance 
broke away from the control of net and comb. 

There was true sympathy between these two, 
and the glad light in the girl’s eyes deepened, and 
her breath came faster, as she felt the tender 
caress, 





“I shall see them yet; yes, and you too, Aunt 
Elsa, for I know you wish to.” 

“I should be very happy to, if I could see them 
with you, dear.” 

A step sounded in the hall, and a loud whistle 
like a call came ringing out to them. 

“ Here, Jack.”’ 

The step came on, strong and firm, telling of a 
brave, self-reliant man, and in a moment, a tall, 
handsome youth of twenty stepped out on the 
porch, and said cheerily, “Good morning.” 

“Good morning, Jack; and is it not a most 
beautiful morning ?” said the girl. 

“You would think so, if you had tramped 
through the woods yonder, and up the road to 
Welford’s, The air is just ringing with song, 
and every spring flower that can get out has 
opened its leaves. But here are your letters,” 
and he handed the girl a small package, and two 
or three letters. 

She selected one, and broke the seal eagerly. 
A flush mantled her face as she read, and then 
she passed the letter to the young man. 

“ Read it to Aunt Elsa, Jack.” 

The young man’s eyes had brightened as his 
glances ran over the opening lines. “All right,” 
he said, and read: 

My dear Miss Talbot :—The sketches you send 
are indeed fine. They show the strength and 
sweetness of the sea, and the storm scene is 
strong with that great fury only the sea holds, 

What you tell me of your life makes these 
sketches seem wonderful. You should be proud 
of your talents, and I say to you, go on. You 
doubtless know, if you know aught of me, as 
your sending these sketches to me seem to imply, 
that I never flatter, believing that an honest 
word often keeps away much suffering; and this 
word will be all the token you need from me. 

Let me know how you prosper in your work, 
and whether [ can help you in anything, for I 
shall be glad to help one who so nobly helps her- 
self, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HorRACE WALLING. 

The name was that of the best art critic in the 
metropolis, and the warm praise was indeed a 
gladness. 

““We seem to be in luck this morning, Allie, 
for I have a somewhat similar document,” 

“Oh! I am so glad! Read it, Jack, if it is 
no secret.” 

‘I have no secrets from my sister, and Aunt 
Elsa,” and Jack produced a large envelope, and 
taking a heavy document from it, shook it out 
with a grand flourish. 

“ John Windom, esq.—How is that for a title ?” 
said he, a merry twinkle in his eye, 

“ JOHN WINDOM, ESQ.—Dear Sir ;— Your 
favor, and the accompanying packet reached 
us safely, Your invention is indeed useful, and 
we have no doubt but that we can enter into the 
manufacture of the article immediately, We 
shall, therefore, look for a speedy call from you, 
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as promptness in such matters is the best thing to 
ensure success. Yours truly, 
« WILLIAMS, Woop & Co.” 


“ Glorious, Jack. And now I know you will 
be a great man,” 

‘“No more a great man than you will be a 
great woman, sister.” 

“Oh! yes, you will; for now you will have the 
means to study, and experiment, and all that.” 

“T rather think that if I have the means to 
study, somebody will share them, and study her 
art, too.” 

“No, Jack. I’ would be a burden, then.” 

“Stop! I will not hear such talk. Let Aunt 
Elsa decide.” 

“Is it not early yet? Jack has not even seen 
the gentlemen.” 

“ But I shall see them this afternoon, and 
what I wish to know is this: would it not be 
wrong for Allie to refuse aid that I could easily 
give, and the giving of which would help me ?” 

“I think it would. Let us wait, though, till 
we hear more.” 

“All right; I’m off for New York this 
afternoon. I shall be here with the mail at the 
usual hour, to-morrow, and then we will have 
another council,’’ and Jack turned back into the 
hall. 

Alicia went with him to the lane leading to 
the road, and as he went swinging down this 
toward the highway, he carried the memory of 
these words with him: 

“You are a dear, good brother, Jack, and I 
know you will succeed.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


Jack Windom was well worthy of the com- 
mendation. He had always been a dear, good 
brother to Alicia Talbot—Allie, as he called her— 
and the affection that existed between them was 
such as brother and sister feel. Jack was striving, 
hard-working and ambitious. When a boy, his 
delight had been a chest of tools—the relic of a 
long-forgotten wreck, With these he had fash- 
ioned many curious toys for his little playmate, 
who in return would draft plans for him, or sketch 
little scenes that he liked. 

“TI shall go away from here, some day,’ he 
said, “ and then these will be nice to have.” 

They had been given a small loft in one of the 
out-buildings for a resort, and this Alicia dignified 
with the name of “ studio,” while Jack placed it 
on a plebeian standard, by calling it “a crib.” 

In this they had passed many happy hours, 
each following their favorite avocation, and 
models and sketches grew apace. 

Even after their school-days ceased, and Jack 
had bound himself as an apprentice, these meet- 
ings continued; for the town where Jack worked 





was but five miles away, and the evening mail- 
wagon always gave him a lift homeward. They 
were happy hours for the young folks, and each 
drew help and comfort from the sympathy of the 
other, each believing thoroughly in the talents of 
the dearly-loved companion. 

“T tell you what, Allie,” Jack would often say, 
“yeu are better than any amount of money, for 
you stir a fellow up, and make him feel that he is 
somebody. If I ever do anything that has brains 
in it, you will deserve the credit.” 

And then Alicia would return the compliment 
by saying, “I am not half as helpful as you, Jack. 
What a piece of work that sketch with the great 
oak in it would have been, if you had not shown 
me the error.” 

‘It is all very well for you to say this, Allie; 
but you are the princess of this establishment,” 
and then Jack would pound away lustily, to stop 
reply. 

This companionship had gone on until the 
present time, Jack had served his four years at 
the trade he had chosen—that of a machinist— 
and was now free. He had worked faithfully, 
had studied hard, and was a sensible, enterprising 
young man, knowing that to win success one 
must make efforts and sacrifices, and he was ready 
to do this. During the slack times at the shop, 
and at all hours that were at his command, he 
had made his trade a study, reading carefully, 
and working steadily, and already was reaping 
the reward. 

Alicia had gone on as faithfully with her paint- 
ing, and with Jack for a guide, had made many 
Saturday afternoon excursions to the studios and 
art galleries of New York. Thus they had ad- 
vanced hand in hand as it were, even as they had 
trudged hand in hand to the little school-house 
back in the valley. 

Jack’s home was about a mile farther down the 
coast, but as Mr. Warriner, Aunt Elsa’s husband, 
and his mother were brother and sister, and as he 
had what is commonly called ‘a host of brothers 
and sisters,” while Alicia was the only child in 
the Warriner house, Jack had been given a home 
there, and this was the reason that he and Alicia 
had become such friends. 

Thus matters stood when Jack went rapidly 
down the lane that spring morning, and Alicia 
stood watching him until he turned into the val- 
ley road, and was hid by the willows that shaded 
it. 

“ He will win, I know that he will, my brave, 
good Jack,’’ she said, and then went back to the 
house to help Aunt Elsa. 

There was perfect sympathy between the two 
women, both with regard to Jack, and in relation 
to Alicia’s desires, so that Jack’s hopes and Jack's 
self formed the topic of their conversation for 
some time. 

During the afternoon Alicia worked jn her 
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studio, and though her deft fingers made the 
picture grow finely, her thoughts were with the 
young man who was facing his fate in New York; 
and all through the night her sleep was full of 
dreams in which Jack’s inventions were strangely 
mingled with old statues, glorious paintings, and 
the quaint streets of ancient and sleepy cities. 

She was up early and “had her share of the 
chores done before she saw the sun,” as Uncle 
John, Aunt Elsa’s husband, said. 

Then came a long walk on the beach, but not 
so long as she usually took when the days were 
fragrant and clear; for sometime ere the mail was 
due she came into the kitchen and said: “I am 
going to meet Jack, Aunt Elsa,” and with an en- 
couraging smile from the elder woman, had gone 
out, and through the farm-yard to the lane, 

The birds were as joyous as the day was beau- 
tiful, and in wood, and orchard, and hedge, the 
sound of their gladness was loud and jubilant. 
The roadside violets peeped out from their hiding 
places by gray, mossy rocks, and when she 
reached a little wood that bordered the highway 
some distance from the lane, she found the white 
and pink stars of the anemones waiting to greet 
her. 

Here she lingered, for the road ran on ina 
long line, till it turned up to cross the next hill, 
and here she could see Jack when he first entered 
the valley. 

She had often met him here when he came 
home from his work, and sitting down on a rock 
that formed a natural arm-chair, she began ar- 
ranging a little bouquet of violets and anemones, 

The train had whistled before she left the 
house, and Jack was not far off, so that her bou- 
quet was not half made when she saw him turn 
into the road at the foot of the hill. 

She fluttered her handkerchief, the old signal, 
and Jack sent a loud shout back, and quickened 
his pace, soon reaching the place where she was 
seated. 

His bright, pleased face told the news ere he 
came close enough to speak. 

“T am so glad,” she said. 

“T knew that you weuld be,” and then his_ 
strong hand closed on the little one she had ex- 
tended, whose clasp was firm and true. 

“Tell me about it, Jack.” 

And seated there in the fragrant shade, with 
the murmur of the wind whispering in the new 
leaves, and the birds singing their glad anthems 
as a chorus, Jack told her his story. 

“‘There is not much to tell, Allie; I called at 
the office of Williams, Wood & Co., and told a 
clerk my name; and he led me into an inner 
room, where I met Mr. Wood, the business man 
of the concern. Mr. Williams, the senior partner, 
is Mr. Wood’s father-in-law, and has virtually 
retired from the working of the firm. Mr. Wood 
was surprised to see such a young fellow as I, 





and inquired all about me—where I lived, how 
I came to take up this calling, and all, I told 
him my life’s story in full, putting it into as few 
words as possible. Then he asked me if I had 
other things finished, or in part so, and I told 
him I had, showing your drawings. Some of 
these he liked, some he did not; but the draw- 
ings led to something that affects you.” 

Jack stopped, and looked smilingly at Alicia, 

“ Well, what is the rest of your story? Leave 
my part till the last.’’ 

“All right. Mine is soon finished now, and 
he said that they would take up the manufacture 
of the different things he liked, and give me a 
royalty on the sales; and that I was to enter 
their employ as superintendent of these things— 
that is, superintendent of their manufacture. 
How is that for a young fellow like your humble 
servant ?”’ and Jack rose and made a low bow. 

“ Splendid ; but I knew you would soon reach 
this point. Is there nothing more ?” 

“‘ Nothing, save that I am to have good wages, 
and can come home every night, as Mr. Wood 
thinks I can think better out here. That is, I 
will get the inkling of ideas in the shops, and be 
able to perfect them here.” 

“He is right; but it will cost you all of your 
wages to travel, and then how will the library 
come on ?” 

“Travel is cheaper, and I can buy a commu-, 
tation ticket. Then, too, you are thinking of my 
pay here; I get more at my new place.” 

“Tam glad that you do. The reason I spoke 
of this, was because I knew how you had set 
your heart on a good library that would be useful 
to you now. But come; Aunt Elsa and Uncle 
John must know this,” and she rose to return. 

“ Hold, you have not heard about yourself.” 

“What about me? Ido not know these peo- 
ple.” 

“No; but I told Mr. Wood about you, and he 
made me a proposition for you to consider.” 

"Yes?" 

“It appears that his wife is the only chiid of 
Mr. Williams, and that she has lately grown 
quite feeble, so much so that both husband and 
father are worried concerning her. The physi- 
cians say she must go abroad, and as Mr. Wil- 
liams wishes to visit the Old World, she is going 
in his care. Now the most of the time is to be 
passed in Italy, for the benefit of the climate, and. 
as she grows strong, there are to be excursions to 
different parts of Europe. Mrs. Wood is young; 
she is something of a literary and artistic char- 
acter, and she desires a companion who will have 
congenial tastes, When I mentioned your desire 
to study in Italy, Mr. Wood immediately told me 
to ask you to accompany his wife. You are to 
go as her equal; and as Mr. Wood says that it is 
always best for a woman or a man to feel that 
they are independent, the money that this requires 
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will be counted a loan, to be repaid by you, or 
your friends, as circumstances rule.” 

« But how can I ever repay any such amount ?” 

“How can I ever get money to buy my 
library ?” 

“ By your inventions; by your work.” 

“Very well, art is equally well paid, so that 
you can do this by your art, by your work.” 

There was a proud, glad light in the girl’s eyes 
as she walked slowly homeward. For a long 
time she said nothing, but at last she spoke. 

“ Jack, do you think that it would be right for 
me to do this ?” 

* Most surely. Let me-tell you, Allie, Mr. 
Wood says this last idea of mine will make me 
comfortable, and that one or two of the others 
will bring me money. Now, years ago, when we 
were wee toddlers, we agreed to stand by each 
other; and | shall stand by you in this. If you 
owe any one, it will be brother Jack, and I wish 
you to go with Mrs, Wood. 

“ Why ?” 

** Because I have seen her, and know that she 
is a beauuful and talented woman—one who will 
attract aitention and command respect—and that 
by being with her, you will enjoy many advan- 
tages that will help you.” 

“You are always looking out for me, Jack; 
but Mrs. Wood is a woman who has seen much, 
and been largely in society, while I am but a little 
country girl, with one good point. Will it not be 
too much to ask of her—this supervision of my 
ignorance ?” 

“ Well, if you are not the most tantalizing of 
girls! A poor little country girl with only one 
good point, and ignorant! I know of no woman 
with so many good points, and I am inclined to 
think you know enough more than many who 
claim more honor.” 

“Oh, Jack, you don’t understand. I’ve never 
been in society, and am ignorant of its usages. 
Mrs. Wood, having had advantages that I have 
not been accurded, knows these. One has to 
learn them by experience, as one learns every- 
thing.” 

“Mrs. Wood says not; she says that many 
things are intuitive. I told her all about you, 
and she is delighted to know that you are going 
with her.” 

“if | can please her, and be the companion 
she wishes, | shall gladly do what I can to add 
But we must tell Aunt Elsa, and 
hear what she says.” 

“Ail right, come on,” and picking up her 
flowers, Jack turned homeward, 

* | have forgotten that I was mail-carrier,” he 
said, when they had gone a little way; and feeling 
in his pocket, he produced some letters, and 
handed her two, 

Opening the first, she read it and then handed 
it to Jack, 


to her comfort. 





He glanced through it, and as he handed it 
back said—* Well, what shall you do?” 

“Accept, of course; that is, if Aunt Elsa 
thinks I should.” ‘ 

* Aunt Elsa will think so; she has your good 
too much at heart to let your opportunities pass 
unimproved, and then, too, she has great pride in 
your talent.” 

“ I hope she will have cause to be more proud 
of it.” 

“ She will, as will I.” 

Alicia opened her second letter. As she read 
it, a glad, pleased light grew in her face; when 
she had finished reading it, she passed it to Jack, 
who had been watching her, and knew that good 
news had come, 

“Whew! ‘it never rains, but it pours,’ as 
the old folks say. First comes an invitation 
from Mrs. Wood for you to visit her, and let her 
help you in preparing for the journey; and now 
the magazine whose acceptance of your sketches 
you have made your seal of success, takes half a 
dozen of your pictures. If you can get them to 
take the work you do abroad, you will not need 
much help in the matter of money.” 

“I wish they would do so—it would be better 
for me. One feels braver, stronger and more like 
working, knowing that his or her labor is build- 
ing the steps leading to ultimate triumph.” 

“ You are right; and the next best thing, is a 
friend who believes in you.” 

*“©T have one,” and her little hand closed on 
Jack’s toil-hardened fingers. 

“ Yes, and so have I. But there is Aunt Elsa 
waiting for us. She will be pleased with our 
news, I know.”’ 





CHAPTER III. 


Aunt Elsa was pleased, and did as Jack said 
that she would; and so Alicia wrote, accepting 
Mrs, Wood’s offer, and three days afterward, 
went with Jack to this lady’s home. She found 
her just, as Jack had described, a talented, gen- 
erous, lovable woman., A few moments’ con- _ 
versation showed her how brave and strong was 
the soul of the young girl, who had grown up by 
the restless sea, and she determined that no harm 
should come to her if any act or help of hers 
could prevent. And Alicia felt that Mrs. Wood 
was one in whom she could confide, and be sure 
of appreciation. 

“ You must call me aunt, Alicia, just as you do 
your aunt Elsa. We both have old Norse names, 
it seems, for mine is Olga. My grandfather, who 
was borne in Denmark, called me so,”’ 

“I like the name—I like all that seems to 
recall the past—and I shall be very glad to call 
you Aunt. It will be like home, and will recall 
Aunt Elsa.” 
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And so it was settled; and the steamer that 
sailed from New York on the 15th of June, car- 
ried Mrs. Wood, her father, and Alicia. There 
were many other passengers, among whom this 
little party soon stood out as the most sought ; 
for Mr. Williams was a shrewd, intelligent man, 
possessing that ready wit which makes conversa- 
tion so pleasant, and both Mrs. Wood and Alicia 
could talk well. Then, too, Alicia was beautiful, 
and could sing finely—not the classic music that 
one hears in fashionable drawing-rooms, but 
homely and pathetic ballads of the sea, and that 
old-time lore one longs for, and so seldom meets. 

The voyage was a fine one for the first few 
days, and during this time Alicia enjoyed her- 
self hugely. This was indeed seeking the be- 
yond, for behind the steamer lay wide leagues of 
sea; and then came the home she had gone 
forth from, for what? Time alone could tell. 

She had seen the low house far to the south- 
west as they steamed out beyond Sandy Hook, 
and her lips had trembled and her eyes grown 
misty, as she thought of the joys she had met 
there, of the time when she should return. 

Would she return triumphant, or despairing ? 
This, too, only time could make clear, 

Aunt Elsa, Uncle John, and Jack, had been at 
the steamer to say good-bye, and each had 
spoken brave and hopeful words. 

“You'll win, little girl,” said Uncle John, 
“you'll win; and then I’ll iet you paint me, 
pipe and all.” 

Uncle John was a devoted worshiper of the 
weed, and Alicia had often asked him to sit for 
his portrait with his pipe in full play; but Uncle 
John would not. 

“ Be true to yourself, my darling, and your 
triumph is sure,” said Aunt Elsa, as she kissed 
hers ‘“‘you have the fire. You must work to 
make it burn clear and bright.” 

“Let me hear from you often, and don’t fail 
to ask for any favor I can grant,’ said Jack; 
‘and send me some sketches now and then; for 
I shall like to have these when you have become 
the great artist of the future, as I know you 
will,” 

These were the words that clung in Alicia’s 
memory, as she saw the foamy track lengthen 
landward, and then disappear. She watched the 
fading hills that rose back of her home, until 
they, too, had passed from sight, and then went 
slowly to where Mrs. Wood was sitting. 

Two gentlemen were talking with this lady, 
and though she had never met any strange gen- 
tlemen who were versed in society-ways, Alicia’s 
bearing when introduced showed that Mrs. 
Wood's ideas were right. She knew what to do 
from intuition, and did it easily and well. 

Both of these men were English, returning 
from a year’s travel in the New World. Both 
were bright fellows, and graduates of Cambridge. 
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With the usual fellowship that draws young 
people together, they were soon on very friendly 
ground; for Alicia had read of the wonderful 
things lying amid the great mountains, and she 
had a warm pride in all that pertained to her 
home-land. 

Of the two men, she was most drawn to Mr. 
Wardour Courtenay, a handsome youth of twenty- 
three, who had made the most of his chances, and 
had an entertaining fund of reminiscence to refer 
to. His companion, Arthur Dalton, was older, 
and more retired, and he seemed to have some 
sorrow hid within him; forthough he would often 
break into jovial strains, and laugh merrily, a 
shadow would linger behind it all, and silence 
and unrest come, Still he was a good talker, 
ready and witty, and Mrs. Wood seemed to act 
as an awakener of joy in him. 

These two made themselves a part of the little 
circle that gathered about Mrs. Wood and Alicia. 
There is no place more conducive to the rapid 
growth of acquaintanceship than a vessel at sea, 
and so this circle soon grew to be very friendly 
and pleasant. 

Dalton was the chosen companion of Mr. Wil- 
liams, and Courtenay made Alicia his charge, 
takng her to the different parts of the great vessel, 
whose interior was an ever-developing wonder to 
her. 

The weather was clear and beautiful, with a 
full moon at night, and those great depths of sky 
that seem to woo one on and on. The ocean, 
too, felt the spell, and its wide reaches shone with 
changing lights. But such a pleasant time cannot 
always last. 

** How beautiful it is,’’ said Alicia, one evening 
when they had been out about seven days; “ how 
beautiful, and yet there is a storm near at hand.” 

“* How do you know ?” asked Courtenay. 

“I have always lived by the sea, and for me, 
the waves and the sky have a language.” 

** And they tell of a storm now ?” 

“Yes. Do you not see how gray the sky is, 
and the gold light that has taken the place of the 
clear sun-glow we saw yesterday? See, it is as 
though a yellow dust had been thrown among 
the white. That means wind, as the gray means 
mist and rain.” 

“It will be too bad if a storm comes now. 
To-morrow night we will be in Plymouth, and 
the next day in London. Do you go to Lon. 
don?” 

“ Not at present. We are for Paris first, and 
then through Switzerland and Upper Italy to 
Florence. The cold months we will pass in 
Rome and Naples.” 

“I was hoping you would stay in England 
during the summer. Mr. Williams said that he 
might be there,” 

* Possibly, but Mrs. Wood and I go toward 
the south,” 
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They had been standing aft, but now turned to 
go forward to where Mrs. Wood was sitting. As 
they did so, they saw, hanging low along the 
eastern horizon, a narrow line of dark clouds. 

“Look,” said Alicia, “the wind is bringing 
the storm with it.’’ 

“You are a weather-prophet, and I will have 
to acknowledge your power, for the men are 
working with a will, securing everything for a 
gale. See, the Captain is coming this way, in- 
specting. I will hear what he says.” 

As the Captain came near, Mr. Courtenay said : 
“Captain, Miss Talbot says we are to have a 
storm, and a hard one. Is she right?” 

“I am sorry to say that she is. I wish it 
had held off for two days; but we shall have a 
good tossing about to-night.” 

And so it proved, 

As the sun sank toward the west, the sky 
changed to a deeper gray, and the light dark- 
ened from a dusty gold to a lurid red that over- 
spread sky and sea, and made them look weird 
indeed. The air grew full of a strange, low 
moan, and the wind died utterly away. Some 
gulls that had been following the vessel, circled 
round her, sending sharp, discordant cries 
through the strange stillness, as if challenging 
Then they went winging rapidly 
toward the north-west. The few sailing vessels 
in sight were taking in canvas, and everything 
betokened a bad night. 

The calm lasted an hour, the great steamer 
ploughing her way bravely through the sombre 
Then little puffs began to stir the water, 
making patches of foam, that came and went 
like the fall of summer snow. The sun had 
paled from a deep red to a livid white, and then 
faded entirely out. The grayness had deep- 
ened to a dark slate, and the low black line had 
grown in volume, and from a regular form had 
broken into numerous masses that rolled up 
above each other, like the foam that crowns the 
waves sweeping in on a reef-bound coast, 

The wind-puffs grew longer in duration, and 
increased in force, bringing the sharp sting of 
rain; but the gale did not break until the night 
fell, thick and gloomy, upon the sea, Then, 
with a roar that made the bravest hearts stand 
still, it rushed down on the steamer, and seemed 
to hold her back, The great engine panted and 
throbbed, and the heavy stroke of shaft and 
piston sounded slow and firm; but the wind 
howled and whistled across the decks, and sent 
the heavy sprays sweeping from bow to stern; 
and then the waves came beating in wild troops 
along the side, and the great vessel struggled 
and tossed, but could make little or no way. 

This fury passed, and the wind settled to a 
steady gale, through which the steamer went 
slowly on, the flapping of cordage, the creaking 
of the bulkheads, and the dull strain of the 
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engine, adding to the wild chaos of the gale. 
There was no sleep or rest possible that night, 
and little groups clung to such places of refuge 
as could be made the most comfortable. In an 
alcove in the main saloon, Courtenay and Dalton 
had arranged a nest of cushions and pillows, 
and in this had placed Mrs. Wood and Alicia. 

“ What would you do, if we were cast ashore, 
or stranded ?”’ asked Courtenay of Alicia. 

“I have no fear of the water,” she answered, 
“ for I have always been accustomed to its many 
changes. I should do my best to help my 
friends, and as I am said to be almost as good in 
a boat as a sailor, might be of service.” 

‘I hope that we will have no occasion to test 
your skill,” answered the young man; but hardly 
had the words been spoken, when a heavy crash 
sounded through the vessel, followed by the 
startied cries of the passengers. 

“ What is it ?” asked Mrs. Wood. 

“ We have struck the rocks,” said Alicia, 
springing up and throwing aside the wrap she 
had drawn over her. 

Courtenay, Dalton and Mr. Williams stood 
quiet, but Alicia was ready to act. 

** Quick !—the life-preservers !" she said. 

Her words roused the men, who sprang to 
where these things were kept, and hurriedly di- 
vesting Mrs, Wood from all superfluous clothing, 
Alicia laced one of the cork rolls about her. 

“ Take her on deck,” she said, and Dalton and 
Mr. Williams obeyed, Courtenay remaining with 
her, while she equipped herself for a battle with 
the waves. 

“You, and the other gentlemen must have 
these,”’ she cried; and grasping two, she made 
her way on deck, followed by Courtenay, who 
had also seized some of the precious articles, 

The mist that had filled the air was rolling 
away, and the wind had again assumed that frag- 
mentary form with which it had heralded the 
gale. 

There were rifis in the clouds, and pale shafts 
of light came through these, making the night 
gray, and showing the wild sea that foamed and 
tossed among the rocks on which the steamer had 
struck, 

A scene of confusion and dismay pervaded the 
deck, though the captain and his assistant officers 
were manfully striving to restore order, and at 
the same time making such preparations for the 
landing of their passengers as they thought the 
occasion demanded. The coolness and quiet of 
Alicia and Mrs, Wood acted like a controlling 
power on the people near them, who, seeing them 
calm and self-possessed, grew more subdued, 
and made the work of providing for their safety 
easier. 

“Where are we?” asked Courtenay of the 
Captain, who came near them, to order the low- 
ering of a boat. 
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“Somewhere on the Cornish coast. I will 
know in a little time, for I have ordered the sig- 
nal gun fired.” 

“ What caused the steamer to strike ?” 

* The wind drove her from her course, and the 
thick mist hid the land. Even now, no lights 
can be distinguished.” 

“ How long can the steamer hold together ?” 

“I do not know, She is a staunch boat, but 
these seas are rough and unmerciful.” 

The heavy thuds with which the huge waves 
beat on the side proved this, and the stout hull 
trembled and groaned when the shocks came, 
The masts had gone by the board when the vessel 
struck, and were adding to the danger. 

The cloud-rifts were growing larger, however, 
and the moonlight shone through, illumining the 
sprays that still drove over the vessel. The signal 
gun was discharged as soon as it could be made 
ready, and in a little time, the red gleam of a 
rocket shone luridly in the mist. 

“ We are near a station,” said Courtenay, “ but 
the steamer can’t last.’’ 

He had been forward to where the greatest 
damage was, and had been told that the waves 
were gradually driving their way into the vessel, 
and forcing her backward. If they drove her off 
the reef into deep water, she would sink. It was 
her hold on the rocks that kept her up. 

The gun was fired and rockets sent up, and 
answers were made, showing that the mainland 
was not more than a mile away. Soon the 
breaking storm and the clearer light enabled 
them to see this; but between it and the reef 
ran a wide stretch of mad waves, broken into 
a wild and seething mass by rocks that formed 
the reef. 

“ We must send in the boats,” said the Captain. 
“Will your party go now?” and he turned to 
Mr. Williams. 

That gentleman looked at his daughter, and 
she turned to Alicia, 

“No,” answered Alicia, “we are provided 
with life-preservers, Let those go who have 
none.” 

“T have not men enough to man all the boats, 
or I could send all the passengers at once. I 
have a small patent life-boat, but no crew.” 

“T will help,’’ said Courtenay, “ I could pull 
an oar once,” z 

** And so can I,” said Dalton, 

“ And I.” 

It was Alicia who spoke, and the men looked 
at her wonderingly. 

“I have been out in stormier seas,’’ she went 
on, “and you will see that I, too, can handle an 
oar.” 

“There is the boat, on the lee quarter. It is 
nearest the shore, and the hull gives you a good 
chance to get well clear before the rough sea 
takes you.” 





“ What will you do, Captain ?’’ asked Mrs, 
Wood. 

“Stay here, and save the mails and what other 
things I can. I will send one of the quarter- 
masters here to help you, and steer the boat. 
You had best all get in, and I will lower her for 
you,” 

The word was obeyed, and one of the men 
took his place at the tiller. 

“Have your oars ready,’’ cried the Captain; 
“the boat unhooks as soon as she touches the 
water.” 

Slowly the Captain and his assistant lowered 
the boat, Alicia, Courtenay, Dalton, and Mr, 
Williams standing ready with their oars, to keep 
her from striking the ship’s side. She swung 
clear, however, and settled in a smooth spot, just 
where the heavy quarter of the steamer held the 
sea in check. As she touched, the man steering 
gave her head a sheer out, and the oars dipped 
and took the strain. 

Slowly but surely the little shell crept land- 
ward. The waves hissed and seethed around 
her, the wind sent the spray rushing over her, 
but there were four brave hearts urging her on, 
The daylight, too, was breaking, and the coast- 
line was firm and clear, 

The man steering soon cried: “ Here comes 
the life-boat. Shall I hail her ?”’ 

“What say you, Miss Talbot ?”* said Dalton, 

“Let her go to those on the steamer, Wecan 
reach the shore,” 

“That is the way to decide, my girl,” said 
Mr, Williams, who seemed to enjoy this struggle 
with the elements. 

And it was indeed a struggle. Twice did 
masses of wreck whirl by them, so near that it 
seemed they were doomed, for the boat could not 
have withstood such a crash; but by skillful 
steering and hard work at the oars, this danger 
was averted, and the sound of voices on the 
beach became audible. 

“Steer in for the sand,” cried a strong voice, 
and the Quartermaster’s clear “Aye! Aye!” 
went back in answer, 

* Now, strong and altogether with the oars,” 
he said, and with a steady pull the boat went 
shoreward, 

But the danger was not all passed, even now; 
for, as they rounded a point of rock that jutted 
out to the eastward of the sand, a huge combing 
roller caught the little boat, and twisted her into 
a whirpool, where she was tossed over and over, 
her crew being thrown out among the yeasty 
waters, 

For a moment, the men lost their self-control, 
and struck out for the shore. But Alicia, who 
knew how to swim, clung to Mrs. Wood, and 
holding her up, battled to keep herself and her 
friend away from the rocks. 

A cry from the people on the shore recalled 
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their companions’ needs to Courtenay and Dalton, 
and they, with Mr. Williams, turned to the 
rescue. 

Alicia had been so used to surf swimming, and 
to rough exercise in the Atlantic rollers that 
roared on the beach below her home, that she 
did not falter now. With a few skillful strokes, 
she carried herself clear of the whirlpool, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing the calmer 
water, farther in, within reach. Of course, Mrs. 
Wood was a heavy drag; but she was determined 
and strong, and her brave heart and firm will 
carried her on. 

Courtenay, returning, found them so—Mrs. 
Wood coolly obeying the orders of her young but 
experienced companion; and his aid, and that of 
Dalton, made the task easy, and the boat that had 
shoved off from the sands was now so near, that 
all danger was passed. 

As she was lifted from the boat to the shore, 
and felt that her friends were now safe, Alicia’s 
strength gave way, and she would have fallen, 
had not Courtenay supported her. 

** What is it ?”” he asked, “ are you hurt ?” 

“No; only weak and foolish,” she answered. 

There was a good inn near at hand, and here 
they found bright fires and dry clothes, and were 
soon as comfortable as their circumstances would 
permit. 

The steamer held together for some time, and 
the luggage and mails were saved; so that when 
they started for Plymouth the next day—for Alicia 
could not go that day—they were again like the 
light-hearted party who had found such enjoy- 
ment on the steamer during the long days when 
sunshine and gladness were regnant. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“That girl is a heroine,’’ said Courtenay to 
Dalton, as the two were walking along the beach, 
the afternoon following the wreck. “She seems 
to know just what to do, and to forget her own 
needs,” 

“ That is what Wardour Courtenay will never 
do,’’ answered Dalton, 

“I know it, old fellow; but with me selfishness 
is an inherited trait. I was not born from the 
stock that the world looks to for self-sacrifice,” 

“ And yet, we are all called on for this, and 
should be ready to fill our part.” 

“I know it, and there are times when I would 
do things that cannot be called selfish, I don’t 


think I would care to hold my life, knowing that 
I did this because I had shirked a danger that a 
man should meet; that I held it because I had 
not risked it to save some poor fellow who was 
drifting out to sea, for instance.” 

“I know that you are no coward ; but, my boy, 
I have seen a little more of the world than you, 





and know that a time may come when you will 
wish that your moral courage was as great as your 
physical bravery.” 

“ Well, we can wait for that. But you have 
not replied to my observation concerning Miss 
Talbot. Do you not think that she is a most 
magnificent woman ?” 

“ Yes; a woman to be proud of, to cling to, to 
worship.” ; 

“‘ Ah, you are enthusiastic, so I see we agree in 
one matter, at least. Did you say you were 
going to Italy this winter?” 

i ag : 

“ Then, if you have no objections, I will go 
with you.” 

“TI have none. 
Italy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ There was a curious smile on Dalton’s face, 
but he said nothing, and no more conversation on 
the matter passed between them during the time 
they were with their American friends, 

When they separated in London, however, 
Courtenay said, “ At what time do you propose to 
go south ?” 

“About the middle of November. Let me 
know where you will be, and I can send you 
word. I can always be found at my club, the 
Traveller’s,”’ 

“All right, I will, Good-bye. 
drop down to my box in Lincolnshire. 
will be a room ready for you.” 

They had said good-bye to Alicia and her 
friends at Southampton, and the latter had gone 
direct to Paris by the way of St, Malo. The gay- 
ety of the French capital, the color and change, 
were a new life to the girl, whose days had been 
passed on the shore of the great ocean, But her 
soul was in accord with them, as the souls of all 
who see more in life than the outside glitter, will 
ever be in accord with the different phases of hu- 
manity. 

The places she most delighted in, were first, 
the art treasures of the Louvre and the Salon; 
and next, the wide and fashionable Boulevarc, 
where she saw the picture of that Parisian out-of- 
door life, of which we know so little in America. 

Her readiness to adapt herself to her surround- 
ings, was of that kind so often found in the real 
typical American girl, and so seldom found in 
the girl of any other nation, It was not an ob- 
trusiveness, but an intuitive knowledge, She 
recognized that she was entitled to certain consid- 
erations, and that certain things were required of 
her; and she asserted her claims, and fulfilled her 
obligations, 

The people she met, and Mrs. Wood knew 
many of the people who were inhabitants of the 
American colony, were new to her way of life 
and thought; and yet she made no mistakes in 
her manner with them. In fact, she was natur- 
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ally a lady, and by keeping in that only true 
way—the quiet and honest expression of her 
best thought—she placed herself on a higher 
level of culture than was possible to many who 
were more conversant with the requirements of 
fashion. But culture is above that outside polish 
which we call the ease of fashion, and though 
some of the gay butterflies who inhabit the latter 
world are loath to do this, they are forced to 
acknowledge that the great men and women of 
the world, those who lead in all things, and who 
are remembered, are the men and women of 
culture. 

Possessing this power, and having a soul ever 
ready to feel the glory of Art, Alicia soon placed 
herself among the people who were most sought 
in the society of the American colony. Their 
journey to Switzerland, and later, to Italy, took 
her away from these triumphs, but nearer to the 
goal she had set out to win. 

It was when standing before the divine con- 
summations that crowned the lives of Raphael, 
Titians, De Vinci and Michael Angelo, that she 
felt the full meaning of that longing which had 
drawn her thoughts over sea, in the days when 
such things as a personal visit to these shrines, 
and a studio of her own, perched high above the 
ancient streets of Rome, seemed like dreams that 
were never to be fultilled. 

Thus far her life had been a quiet one, but 
Mrs. Wood had taken up 
her quarters for the winter in a large mansion on 
the Capitoline Hill, and, as Alicia desired to be 
quiet, she had chosen a less pretentious, but 
beautifully situated suite of rooms, in a high 
dwelling in the artists’ quarter. She had a fine 
view, and was among associations that could not 
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fail to kindle inspiration. 

Mrs. Wood insisted on her having a home with 
her, That is, her elevated appartments were to 
be her studio—a retreat where she could woo 
art—but her home, where she came for warmth 
and cheering words, was in the statelier mansion 
of her friend, 

They had not been long in Rome, before they 
had calls from Dalton and Courtenay. 

“ We could not let you stay here, and we not 
run down from London to see you. Railroads 
and other fast means of travel make such little 
journeys very easy now.” 

“Tam glad to see you,” said Alicia; “ you 
are kind, indeed, to take this trouble.” 

And she was glad, for this young Englishman, 
wtih his knowledge of the world, his handsome 


’ 


face and ready talk, was a person apt to win the’ 


kindly thought of one who had seen but few of 
those who had passed their lives in the whirl and 
glitter of Europe. 

Mrs. Wood’s health admitted of short excur- 
sions to the noted parts of the city, but she could 
not bear the fatigue of the longer trips to Albano, 





and out where the wind blew sharp and bracing 
across the Campagna, 

In these, and in working at her art, Alicia 
found the days glide swiftly by. She had sent 
Jack several sketches, and been rewarded by 
having as much praise returned as that enthu- 
siastic fellow could put in a letter. Each week, 
too, came letters from Aunt Elsa, and these told 
her that Jack was doing nicely. Now and then, 
too, came the more substantial tokens of success, 
the kind words accompanying the remittances 
for the sketches accepted. Few and far between 
were these visits, but they were becoming more 
frequent, and thus she knew that her work was 
growing better. 

The winter went went swiftly by, and spring 
came. 

Though Courtenay had been a frequent visitor 
at Mrs. Wood’s, timing his visits so that he would 
be sure to find Alicia at home, she had not thought 
of him as other than a friend. That her friendship 
for him was deepening there could be no doubt, 
for she was one who could not be thrown daily 
in contact with a person she had learned to 
respect, and whose thoughts were much like her 
own, and not be drawn toward him. 

With the Spring, Mrs. Wood’s health was so 
improved that she could join in the excursions to 
the Albano hills. One of these was rendered 
memorable by an adventure that Alicia never 
forgot. 

They had passed the night at Albano, having 
determined to visit some ruins lying farther in 
among the mountains, Early morning saw them 
on their way. The air was cool, and fragrant 
with perfume; for violets were in bloom, and the 
soft Italian air had wooed many other flowers to 
life and glory. For atime their way ran along 
a broad track, but at last they left this, and, 
stopping at a small village, left their carriage 
and hired donkeys. 

These sure-footed beasts were to carry them 
some miles in among the heights, where, in a 
southward-facing valley, were the newly-dis- 
covered remains of an old Roman villa, and 
also those of an old burialeground, 

Having seen a good lunch put up at the inn in 
the village, and confided to his servants, Dalton 
led the way up a narrow ravine that ran between 
high, tree-crowned crags. A little brook mur- 
mured through this, and the wind sang low and 
sweet among the pines. 

“Those old Romans had a good opinion of 
nature, and sought her quiet and beauty,’’ said 
Courtenay, as they passed some terraced walls 
that flanked a wide spot in the valley. “ Doubt- 
less one of Nero’s luxurious friends made his 
home here, and lived the life of an Epicurean 
hermit for a stated season each year.” 

“Yes, and found rest from the bustle and tur- 
moil of Rome,” answered Alicia. ‘To me, the 
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quiet of nature, her bloom and fragrance, are 
very lovely. And the sea, too, is a passion with 
me. I love its great waves, its rude winds, and 
the glory of its sunlight. When 1 have been 
among the roar and hurry that fill the streets of 
large cities, these things rest me.” 

“T should think you would not care much for 
the sea, after our adventure on the Cornish 
coast,” 

“And why not? One cannot expect such a 
huge giant to be forever at rest.” 

“No, nor do we possess the forms needed to 
meet the buffets of any such giant.” 

“Yet one grows strong by meeting reverses, 
If there was no danger in life, there would be 
little to live for; or rather, if there was no striv- 
ing, life would be without zest.” 

“ Ah, no; one can find plenty to do; there is 
travel, and the people you meet, and, in one of 
large capital, there are the pleasures that cling to 
fashionable society, and make time seem swilt- 
winged,” 

They had been going slowly, Dalton and Mrs, 
Wood and one or two others, in advance, and 
the servants following behind Courtenay and 
Alicia. The road had been winding upward, 
skirting the course of the little brook that here 
ran foamy and rapid. Along it, steep crags rose, 
piling their rugged, pine-clad masses one above 
the other, until they seemed to touch the purple 
that bent down to the westward. 

Two hours’ travel of this narrow way had 
brought them to an oval-shaped plain, and just as 
Courtenay spoke, they reached a point where this 
lay stretched beneath them, seeming a green sea 
set among the hills. 

As it faced the south and west, it had a glory 
of sunlight flooding it, and Alicia could not help 
Saying : 

“Oh, what is all your life and pleasure among 
the rush of a city to this ?” 

Courtenay smiled. 

“It is the rush of the city that makes this pos- 
sible. We develop the need for luxury, and this 
is the result. It is our life that gives being to 
picture, and song, and story; fer we buy them, 
and thus reward the genius that brings them into 
existence,” 

“No; they would come without this. Did 
Homer, and Shakespeare, and Dante, sing for 
money? Did Angelo and Raphael toil for that 
alone ?” 

« They could not have toiled without its help,” 
said Courtenay. 

They had reached the level of the plain, and 
found that they were facing a mass of ruins run- 
ning along its northern line. The hills rose 
gradually back of this, but to the right were 
crags and pines. Along the hills, and also 
among the crags, were piled a confused grouping 
of columns, plinths, and capitals, mingled with 





the rubbish that centuries had made of monw 
ment, roof and statue. 

Dalton had brought some picks and shovels, 
and soon the party were scattered among the 
ruins, busy unearthing some rare carvings and 
remnants of curious things, for these remains 
had been too recently discovered to have had an 
exhaustive exploration. 

At noon lunch was served, and then began a 
new search, 

“ 1 should like to make a sketch of this valley; 
and to get the full effect one should be on yonder 
crags, where that tumble-down tower is,”’ 

“ Let us go there, then, It is only about a 
mile away, and I can carry your sketching ma- 
terials. Our party will not leave early, for the 
moon is full, and it is easier to go down the val- 
ley than to climb it.” 

“ If you think we have time, I should like it.” 

“Oh, we have time enough,” and taking up her 
sketch-book, Courtenay set out by a path that led 
toward the tower, 





CHAPTER V. 


A brisk walk brought them to the foot of the 
hill on which the ruin stood. It was rough, 
gradually extending upwards, until at last its 
crest, crowned with a chaos of crumbling ruins, 
stood out above the underbrush that clothed its 
sides. The path was narrow and hard to climb, 
but Alicia had been on too many rambles with 
Jack to turn back from this. Slowly but surely , 
she and Courtenay went forward, and at last 
reached the base of the tower. A rude door 
stood open, showing a room from which a flight 
of steps led upward. 

“ The view will be better from the platform. 
Come, let us enjoy it,” said Courtenay, 

As he passed through the door, he saw that 
several blocks of stone lay about the room; but 
there were no gther signs of habitation than such 
as might bs, me made by a herdsman, driven 
to shelter by a storm, or a tourist stopping to 
enjoy his lunch. 

The stairway was of solid stone, and though 
showing great age, was still firm and strong. It 
led through a dark passage, and terminated in 
what had once been a cool and commodious 
chamber. Now it was full of rubbish, the roof 
having tumbled in; and Time, the great leveler, 
had slowly cast stone after stone from the wall. 

Small shrubs and flowers were growing among 


these, and the effect was indeed picturesque. 


The aperture by which they reached this chamber 
opened from the wall. It had evidently been 
cleared of rubbish by some seeker after knowl- 
edge, and there was a little space where a seat 
had been arranged, and a rest for a sketch-book 
formed. 
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“Ts it not beautiful?” said Alicia, going to 
this, and looking down on the rounded plain 
below, 

“Yes; I do not remember to have seen a 
place like jt, save once in America, Dalton and 
I found just such a valley in the south-western 
part of Colorado, and there were some old cliff 
ruins on the northern edge of it like those,” and 
he pointed to the old villa, 

Alicia had taken her sketch-book, and laid it 
out on the rest by the seat. Then she began her 
work, leisurely outlining the hills and trees, and 
making the ruins stand out bold and firm. 

As she worked, she and Courtenay chatted 
about art, and Rome, and the people they had 
met. The bright sun, the brilliant purple sky, 
the song of birds, the murmur of the wind 
among the low pines, all made the place one in 
which the heart seeks and gives confidences, and 
these two young people were drawing very 
closely together, 

“It seems as though the earth was too lovely 
for death or sorrow,” said Alicia, looking over 
the green sweep of the valley, to where the 
brook, tumbling over a rocky steep above which 
dark pines rose lithe and tall, formed a beautiful 
cascade. “ Does it.not seem a desecration to 
think that there have been tears and the darkness 
of graves here ?” 

“It does; but not only have these been here, 
but bitter thoughts, and hard and cruel blows. 
The old Roman who built that villa could, 
doubtless, tell of dark and bloody scenes; and 
the people he left behind are very prompt with 
poison and stiletto. Maybe this old tower has 
its tale, and could tell of weeping, and the gall 
of chains.” 

“It makes me sad to think of this. One sees 
so much to love, and so much good one can do, 
that deeds that seek the shadow seem out of 
place.” 

“ Love and beauty are best, no doubt,’’ said 
Courtenay; “and for one, I should like them 
always. But one can’t change the world or its 
ways by wishing.” 

*“ No; and perhaps it is not best.” 

“ Why 2?” 

* Because, if we could, there would be no 
striving for higher things. Each could have 
what they wished, and the zest of toil, beyond 
which is triumph, would be gone.” 

Courtenay looked at her, a puzzled expression 
ia his eyes. 

“Do you mean to say, Miss Talbot, that you 
like to work at painting, or like to see others 
work at different things—say building docks or 
towers, for instance ?” 

“ Of course I do: don’t you?” 

“Well, I like to see the pictures, the docks 
and towers, but I don’t think I should care to 
work at them,” 





* Not even if they would help your fellows to 
happiness and comfort ?” 

“Ah, now you are bringing in your republi- 
can ideas. Of course, I like to see people have 
all that they need, but I have never stood on a 
level with them. A fellow with a good income 
takes life easy, you know,” 

“Yes, I have seen this, But do you think that 
he has the same pleasure in his life that they 
have who know that each day holds the stimu- 
lus of hope and endeavor? And does your 
pleasure, bounded by no new horizon, equal that 
of the man who sees, afar off, it may be, the 
glory of a triumph he may win?” 

* You are an enthusiastic advocate, I see; but 
I have only sympathy for the professions, and I 
cannot see any nobility in ploughing, It may 
be the effect of my education, or the defect, if 
you will, but it is my wish to stand apart—higher, 
I think, than those whose days are given up to 
toil,”’ 

He had been standing by the old wall, looking 
down the hillside, but turned now, and went to 
the other side of the tower. When he moved 
her glance followed him, and, with an amused 
look in her eyes, she watched him. He paused 
at an angle near the doorway, and leaned over 
the broken wall. 

Suddenly he sprang backward, and hurriedly 
darted down the stairway. 

Leaving her sketch-book lying where it was, 
she followed him, and found him—his coat flung 
off, busily shoving the heavy door to its case. 

« What is it?’ she asked, her asconishment 
making her voice sound strange and hard in the 
dim room, 

“ Help me, if you can, and I will tell you,” he 
said, still working at the door. 

She took hold, and her strength, born from 
work and healthy out-of-door exercise, gave 
him great aid. The heavy portal swung to, and 
then Courtenay began piling the blocks of stone 
lying in the room against it. 

“ You seem to be preparing for a siege,’’ she 
said, helping him in his task. 

“I am,’”’ he answered, having put the last 
heavy block against the door. ‘“ Come with me, 
and I will show you why I have done this,’”’ and 
he went slowly and carefully up the stairway. 

A thick bush that grew in the angle by the 
doorway hid them; and gently parting this, Cour- 
tenay pointed out two or three bright spots among 
the low shrubs. 

A moment’s scrutiny showed Alicia that these 
spots were men; and, following Courtenay’s 
whispered directions, she saw that quite a num- 
ber of these gayly-dressed mountaineers had 
formed a line around the hill, so that the tower 
was surrounded. 

“ What does it mean ?” she asked, 

“ They are bandit.” 


” 
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He looked at her, expecting to see her face 
blanch, but was mistaken. Her eyes flashed, 
and her bosom rose and fell with quickened 
throbs, but it. was not from fear. 

“* What do they wish?” 

“They are after booty, and think that we 
would be worth something in the way of ransom.” 

“ Will they attack the rest of the party ?” 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps it would be well to 
signal danger to them.” 

‘** How can you do it?” 

For answer, Courtenay produced a revolver. 

“I can’t afford to waste a shot,” he said. “ By 
Jove, there is a good mark,’’ and he leveled the 
pistol in line with one of the crouching figures. 

Alicia laid her hand on his arm. 

* Will it not exasperate them ?” 

“No. They mean business, and a man’s life 
is nothing to these people. They will have to 
fight for mine, that is sure.” 

He took deliberate aim, and fired. 

The report went echoing among the crags, and 
with it rose a wild shout, though one mouth was 
still, one form lay cold and prone upon the earth, 

“ | thought so,” said Courtenay, as the bandits 
came rushing toward the tower. “ You will not 
get in, my fine fellows; at least not by the door, 
and the tower is too high for you to scale.” 

Then he looked toward the ruined 
Dalton and the other men of the party had gath- 
ered together as soon as the report of Courtenay’s 
pistol reached them, and Dalton was looking 
toward the tower with a glass. 

“ They are all right, for Dalton knows what it 
means. ‘The only trouble is, they are not strong 
enough to beat off these scoundrels. But they 
will find their match, for Dalton will send to the 
village for help. We must be on our guard, 
however. I will watch here, and I think there 
is a place on the opposite side where you can see 
Keep below the wall, or 
these fellows may fire.” 

As he ceased speaking, Alicia stole across the 
tower to the opposite angle, and looked out. 

“ They are stealing up toward the door,” she 


villa. 


what is going on. 


said, 

“They will not find it easy to open,” he 

answered, ‘ Can,you handle a pistol ?” 
“You.” 
“« Here is my second revolver. Do not fear to 
hit, for we will have to send one or two of these 
people to Hades, to make the rest keep their dis- 
tance.” 

*‘T shall not let them get into the tower, if I 
can help it.” 

“ How many are there on your side of the 
tower ?”’ 

“I cannot see, but I should think twenty or 
n ore.” 

“Then we have about thirty to deal with, 
Are they near the door ?” 





“ Yes; they are stealing through the bushes, 
and seem to be gathering for a rush.” 

“If they make it, fire into them, and make 
your shot tell. Ha!” 

As he uttered the last word, there rose from 
the bushes below him a sharp, weird cry, more 
like a wail than aught else. As it sounded 
above the undergrowth, and went echoing from 
crag to crag along the hill, the bandits sprang to 
their feet with a savage shout, and rushed for- 
ward, 

Two reports rang out with their clear chal- 
lenge, and then came another, followed by a 
volley from the bushes, as the gaudy-dressed 
figures fluttered back to the shelter these af- 
forded. 

“Did you wasté your powder?” asked Cour- 
tenay, as Alicia looked over to him. 

“No; but why did that cry cause them to 
attack us? Was it a signal ?” 

“No; but their death cry. One of them 
found the man I shot. Did they try the door ?” 

ode” Sag 

“You must be careful, now, and not show 
above the wall, for blood will be cheap with 
them, as far as we are concerned. Can you see 
anything of our party ?”’ 

Alicia looked, but for a moment saw nothing. 
Then the flutter of a scarf attracted her attention, 
but it came from a hill to the right of the hill by 
which they had entered the valley. She told 
Courtenay of this. 

“It is our party. Dalton has led them back 
by a shorter route, a rough path over the moun- 
tains. Evidently the bandits have made us their 
special care, and our friends have not been mo- 
lested. It is unfortunate for them, however,” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because Dalton owes them a grudge. They 
had him in their power once, and he is very 
bitter against them, though he never tells the 
story. I have heard, however, that he was 
traveling with a party, one of whom was his 
expected bride. These outlaws attacked the 
party just outside of Naples, and the lady was 
killed. Dalton has never got over this and their 
rough treatment, for they captured him. He 
escaped, and has had more than one foray among” 
their haunts. If we can keep them off for a 
few hours, he will be here with all the force he 
can. muster.” 

“Do you think they will attack us again?” 

“Yes; and hist!—one of them is coming out 
from the bushes.” 

As he ceased speaking, a hail came up to 
them. 

“ Well,” answered Courtenay, “ what do you 
wish ?”’ 

“That you surrender, If you do not, your 
blood will be on your own head.” 

“ And why should I surrender? What right 
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have you to attack me when I am doing no un- 
lawful deed ?” 

“These are our domains. Those who visit 
them must pay the tax we levy.” 

“ You will find it hard to collect in this case. 
Remember, I warn you that the man who shows 
his head beyond those bushes after this, dies. 
Go!” 

The fellow slunk back, and Courtenay said ; 

“ Be ready for another rush soon.” 

But the rush did not come, though there was a 
council held by the bandits, and then a volley of 
musket balls came pattering against the stone 
walls of the tower, 

Courtenay and Alicia made no reply to this, 
but Courtenay watched the road debouching on 
the little plain closely, for he saw that the sun 
was sinking. The bandits were evidently wait- 
ing for the night to cover a more dangerous and 
concerted attack, and he feared that the long 
watch without food or drink would tell on his 
companion, But he was mistaken in Alicia’s 
constitution, as he was in other things concerning 
her. She, too, knew that darkness meant more 
danger for them, but her nerves never trembled. 
Courtenay had refilled the empty chambers of the 
revolvers, and, seeing that the bandits intended 
no immediate attack, determined to barricade the 
aperture opening from the stairway. 

The bandits had ceased their fire, as soon as 
they found that it drew no response from their 
foes, and were lying hid among the bushes, so 
that Courtenay was able to work without interrup- 
He had soon a strong barricade erected 
at the head of the stairway, and left a narrow 
space at the top, with two or three large stones 
piled ready to push over on any assailants that 
might win their way up the stairway. 

The minutes passed slowly, but the great, red 
sun sank lower and lower in the haze that hung 
above the hills. It touched the western crests at 
last, and disappeared, 

The shadows began to lengthen, They deep- 
ened among the ravines that ran out from the 
plain below the hill; then they encroached on 
the valley, and at last hid the ruins, and came 
slowly on toward the tower. 

Courtenay felt that the struggle was near at 
hand. He had seen no sign that told of succor, 
and, though there was no coward blood in him, 
his heart sank. A careful scrutiny convinced 
him that the main attack would be on the door, 
and he determined to go to the angle where 
Alicia was. 

As he made the first step, she sent a low 
“ Hist!” over to him. 

“What is the matter ?” 

“ They are moving.” 

“ Ah! I thought that this would be the time,” 
and he hurried to where she was standing. 

As he reached her, a part of the bandits opened 


lon. 





a brisk fire on the parapet, and the remainder 
rushed forward with a heavy piece of timber, 
which was to be used as a battering ram, 

“Don’t mind the men in the bushes,” said 
Courtenay; “but make sure of those with the 
ram.” ' 

‘«T will,” and as she spoke, Alicia fired. 

The revolvers rang out sharp and deathful, 
but the maddened men below did not heed, and 
their heavy blows came crushing against the 
door. 

“ It will not stand long,” said Courtenay; “ it 
is old, and partly rotten.” 

And so it was. As the third blow sounded 
against the door, it was followed by the crash of 
timber, and a triumphant shout rang out from 
the bandits. 

Courtenay handed Alicia some cartridges. 

“Fill the chambers, and sell your life as 
dearly as you can. I am sorry that I brought 
you to this.” 

“You did not bring me. 

“ Thank you.” 

His hand closed on hers, and then he turned 
to the barricade. Another blow came heavily 
against the door. 

They heard it give way, and the stones they 
had piled against it tumble. Then came the 
rush of feet up the stairs. 

“ They shall not all live to triumph,” hissed 
Courtenay, and with his revolver in his teeth, his 
hands on the heavy stones ready to roll down on 
them, he waited the coming of his foes. 

It was but a moment. Up the steps they 
came, each seeming to seek their death first, as 
they crowded the narrow stairway. 

“ Now fire,” said Courtenay to Alicia, who 
was standing at his side. 

The flash lit a mass of dark faces and strug- 
gling forms, among which Courtenay sent his 
ponderous missiles with a death-dealing crash. 
Curses and groans followed, and then came a 
wild, peculiar cry, and the rattle of a heavy vol- 
ley of musketry. 

The men on the stairway turned and retreated 
down the steps, and Courtenay sprang to the 
outer wall. A regular line of musketry was 
blazing about them, and the retreating bandits 
were trying to escape toward the hills, 

“ We are safe,” he cried, ‘‘ and the banditti of 
the Albano hills will rue this day.” 

The firing grew desultory, for the bandits had 
either been slain, or were clambering among the 
rocks where it would be useless to follow them; 
and then Courtenay heard his name shouted, 

“ Hallo, Dalton !” he answered. 

« Where are you ?” 

“On the tower. Have you torches with you?” 

“4 Yes.” 

“Then send some up the stairs, 
broken open,” 


It was my own act.” 


The door is 
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“ All right.” 

With a glad heart Courtenay pulled down the 
barricade he had made with such care, and 
when the glow of the torches shone on the stone 
walls of the stairway, he was ready to help 
Alicia down, 

She had reclaimed her sketch-book, and 
handed it to him. 

“I could not leave my sketch; it holds too 
much for me to part with it.” 

Dalton met them on the stairway, and gave his 
hand to Alicia. 

“T am glad that I arrived in time; but I 
thought you could hold out until night. Fortu- 
nately, we met some troops on the road, near the 
village,” he said, “or we might have been de- 
tained longer.” 

“Is Aunt Olga safe and well ?” 

“ Yes; but is troubled concerning you. I have 
a horse for you, and we will hurry back to the 
village. Come.” ' 

He led the way down the stairs, which pre- 
sented a horrible sight; for the heavy stones that 
Courtenay had rolled down his foes had crushed 
and mangled several, and they lay groaning and 
bloody where they had fallen. 

Alicia shuddered and hurried on, and soon 
was helped into a saddle, and escorted by Dalton, 
Courtenay, and a small squad of the soldiers, 
went swiftly across the plain, and down the nar- 
row road to the village inn, where Mrs. Wood 
greeted her with all the warmth that she would 
have bestowed on a daughter. 

They staid at the inn that night, and returned 
to Albano and Rome the next day. In the cap- 
ital, Alicia’s adventure made her a heroine; and, 
though she was very loth to speak of it, the lit- 
tle American girl, who had fought the bandits 
was often requested to tell the story of that mem- 
orable afternoon. 

But events were crowding each other now, and 
Alicia was finding out that life means sorrow as 
well as joy. 





CHAPTER VI. 


It was only a natural consequence of such an 
event, that the adventure in the tower should 
draw Alicia and Courtenay closer together. She 
could not fail to admire the brave spirit and ready 
resource, that had held the bandits at bay; and, 
as she knew nothing of certain rules that are par- 
amount in European society, she saw no differ- 
ence in their social positions, What did it mat- 
ter if he was one of the leading commoners of 
England, with fifty thousand a year, and a pedi- 
gree reaching back to the field of Hastings, and 
she only a storm-waif, with a talent for painting ? 
Her republican education had taught her that 
mankind are of common clay, and that the 





only true nobility was that of genius. And so 
her heart grew more tender in its thoughts of this 
young man, who had made more than one battie 
for her when danger was near. 

For a week or more after their return to Rome, 
Courtenay was a daily visitor at her studio. It is 
true, that no word concerning love had passed 
between them; nor did Alicia feel that passion 
which has but one great glory. Her nature was 
one of expansion, and love would be a growth with 
her, and not a sudden awakening. Still, when 
Courtenay’s visits ceased, and she heard that he had 
left Rome without bidding her good-bye, she was 
more than surprised. If tender thoughts of him 
had begun to bud, this would have killed them ; 
for Alicia was too spirited to submit to any act 
that was at all slighting in its nature. She no- 
ticed that Mrs. Wood was more attentive and 
tender than she had previously been, though that 
lady had always shown her a kindness and care 
that could not have been surpassed, had she pos- 
sessed ties of blood. 

At last she determined to speak to her concern- 
ing Courtenay. 

It was during a ramble they were taking among 
favorite haunts; for Mr. Williams had been called 
to England, and Mrs. Wood and Alicia were 
going north to Florence and Venice, so that they 
were making a pilgrimage to gather memories 
that would be with them till the autumn brought 
them back to Rome, and were, therefore, alone. 
They had reached a little sunny nook in the 
grounds of the Villa Doria, where violets and 
anemones clustered, when Alicia said: 

* Aunt Olga, do you know why Mr. Courtenay 
has gone away from Rome ?” 

Mrs. Wood turned a troubled face toward her 
companion, but the clear eyes that met her gaze 
reassured her. 

“‘ Did he say nothing to you about his going ?” 

“ Nothing ; and as we had grown very friendly 
after our adventure among the Albano hills, his 
silence surprises me.” 

“You know that in Europe, Alicia, people 
hold different ideas from those we have in Amer- 
ica?” 

* Yes; I have learned this.” 

“And that acts we should think strange are 
but the natural results of their education ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, Mr. Courtenay made a mistake. He 
thought that you were my niece, having heard 
you call me aunt, and came to me to ask your 
hand, thinking that as this was the manner of 
procedure in England, he was bound to follow 
it.” 

“ Yes—and you?” 

“T told him that you were the ruler of your 
own destiny. That no relationship existed be- 
tween us, save that of love.’ 


“ And he?” 
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“ He told me that he had supposed you one of 
my family, and asked who and what you were. 
I gave him your history, and this seemed both to 
pain and surprise him.” 

« Why should it?” 

“Let me ask you a question first. 
love him?” 

Alicia sat a little time, a thoughtful expression 
on her face. Then she said: 

“ No, I do not love him as you mean; but I 
care for him as one cares for a dear friend,” 

“ Then I can go on; when I had told him of 
your life, he said: ‘I am very much troubled by 
what you say, Mrs. Wood. I have grown to 
think very highly of Miss Talbot, but you can 
understand that, no matter how great my respect 
for her is, I cannot go farther in this matter. 
There has never been an unequal marriage in 
the Courtenay family. We are commoners, it is 
true, but we have an ancestry; and though you 
will doubtless call it a foolish pride, I must claim 
this as a part of my wife’s dowry. I thought 
that Miss Talbot was of your family, and I knew 
that you belonged to the old English gentry.’ 
Of course, I did not care to argue the matter with 
him, simply saying that I thought a pure, sweet 
woman, like yourself, the equal of any man in the 
world. He did not reply to this, but soon said 
good-bye, and went away.” 

For a little time Alicia sat silent. There was 
a mistiness in her eyes, a deeper color in her face, 
but she did not break out into that passion of 
grief which denotes great sorrow. 

When she spoke, her voice was the same calm, 
sweet voice that had been so restful to Mrs. 
Wood, and brought such great hope and strength 
to Jack Windom. 

“TI am sorry that Mr. Courtenay has been 
pained in this matter. I cannot say that love for 
him was impossible to me, for I liked him very 
much; but I think that he has made a mistake. 
Love is higher than gold, and a pure soul is the 
best ancestry.” 

“You are right, my darling; and so he will 
find, if he lives long in this world of ours, I am 
glad that the occurrence did not pain you.” 

“I must not deceive you. The occurrence 
has pained me. No one can have an idol shat- 
tered, and not feel that something has been 
taken away from their lives, something they did 
not care to lose. I had thought that Mr. Cour- 
tenay’s soul was as noble as it was brave. I had 
made him a dear friend. This will all be 
changed to me, you know.” 

* Yes; but you have friends as brave, and far 
more noble than he. I am afraid that your dis- 
pleasure is not the only harsh judgment that 
attaches to Mr, Courtenay’s act.” 

“ Why ?” 

* Have you not seen that Mr. 
remains in Rome ?” 


Do you 


Dalton still 





* Yes.” 

“ Well, I have heard that Mr. Dalton ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of his friend’s course 
in strong terms. He told Mr. Williams that he 
thought the act beneath any true man, and that 
he considered you a noble and talented lady. 
He has refused to hear Courtenay’s excuses, and 
grew exceedingly angry when he was told his 
reasons for doing as he has done.” 

* I am sorry that I have come between Mr. 
Courtenay and his friend; but I must take pride 
in knowing that one so well versed in this 
world’s ways is on my side.” 

* What will you do if you meet Mr. Courtenay 
again ?” 

“T shall treat him as I treat any other person 
whom I meet for an hour. He will soon cease 
to hold any other position for me.” 

But the struggle was to be harder than Alicia 
supposed. One does not know how deep the 
feeling for a friend we meet every day has gone, 
till something arises that puts distaace or pain 
between these visitations, Then we may wake 
to the knowledge that even the deepest love has 
been drawing soul to soul, and find sorrow and 
darkness lingering near, 

Not that Alicia had this feeling for Courtenay ; 
it was more like the loss of one who had grown 
beyond friendship, but had not reached up to the 
splendor of love. Her pride was a great help in 
the battle; and, beside this, she had the com- 
pany and chat of Dalton, who was a daily caller 
at her studio, and in Mrs. Wood’s parlors, 

Like the most of men who have traveled over 
the world, and mingled much with its stir and 
action, he had learned many things; not deeply, 
but with a readiness and sympathy that made 
him very helpful. His assistance to Alicia was 
of great benefit; for, though she had engaged the 
services of one of the most careful and onginal 
teachers in Rome, Dalton’s ideas tock her be- 
yond these daily lessons, and showed her a 
broader world. 

Let it not be supposed that his attentions par- 
took of the nature of love. He came—as he 
himself said—* like a crusty old uncle might 
come, you know. A sort of irritant, Miss Alicia, 
for these often stir one up to higher endeavor.” 

Mrs Wood liked him, and so did Alicia, 
Though sad at times, he took care not to let this 
sadness darken the joy of others; and the days 
were frequent when he would throw this from 
him, and be the merriest spirit in a party. 

Mr. Williams left Rome late in April, and in 
early May, Mrs. Wood and Alicia, accompanied 
by Mr. Dalton and one or two other friends, 
made a leisurely journey to Florence. Here 
Alicia received a letter from Aunt Elsa, that 
caused her no little wonder. 

“ My little Storm-waif,” she wrote, “I have 
several items of news for you, one of which you 
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may have already heard, It is, that Jack is com- 
ing to England, and will keep on to Italy, to see 
you. Hts visit is on account of business, He is 
to meet Mr, Williams in England, I believe. 

“ But the greatest news is, that we have found 
out something more about you, and in a way so 
strange, that it seems like a romance, 

“ Last Sunday, Jack and I thought we would 
walk along the beach to the rocks by the lower 
cove. Your Uncle John was enjoying his after- 
noon nap in the sitting-room; and the sun was so 
bright and warm, we thought it was something 
like the weather you are having in Italy. And it 
was beautiful, for the blossoms are a little late this 
spring, so that many of them are still with us, and 
the birds were full of song. 

“None of us had visited the beach since the 
great storm we had last week, and as we went 
on, Jack pointed out where the waves had torn 
their way through several large dunes, com- 
pletely destroying some of them. 

“We walked on to the rocks, and there found 
that the little sand-hill at the land end was gone, 
just wasted away by the waves. Jack went out 
on the reef, and I sat down on the great rock 
that connects with the beach. Of course I 
was looking for shells, my usual custom, and saw 
one clinging to something in the water, I called 
to Jack, and asked him to get it. 

“Why, Aunt Elsa, it is on a piece of wood,’ 
he said, and then went on: ‘It is heavy wood, 
too,’ 

“ He fished the wood out, and looked at it. 
It was covered with barnacles, but of a regular 
oblong square shape, and Jack said: ‘ Don’t it 
look like a box? I think I will scrape it off.’ 

* He did so, and it was a box, with brass bind- 
ing and corners, and a silver plate with a crest 
engraved on it, in the center of the lid. 

“We brought it home, and Jack opened it. 
There was another box inside, of metal, and this 
was so formed that no water could penetrate it, 
and in this we found papers, money and jewelry. 
The papers concern you, my darling; or rather, 
they tell of your people, who they were, and 
where they came from. I cannot explain all, but 
Jack will bring you the box. He has consulted 
a lawyer for you, and it seems that you can 
easily establish your claim to your name, at 
least, if to nothing more. 

“I have made a sworn statement regarding 
you, the date of your finding, and the clothes 
that were on you. This and the clothes Jack 
will bring, for we wish everything to be at your 
command, that may be of help, 

“ Jack is doing finely. For so young a man he 
shows an enterprise and capacity that are won 
derful. He does not know what defeat means, 
Of course we must not expect any great triumph 
now, but Jack is building for a great triumph in 
the near future, 





“And you, too, seem to be going on toward 
your chosen goal, The last sketches that you 
sent home were wonderful, or we thought so. 
When you come to settle down for a hard and 
soulful study, we know that you will win praise 
that means more than ours. 

“Twill not tell you of the old home, for it 
might make you long to be here; but yon can re- 
member how it has looked in the Mays when 
you were here. 

“ Of course, we all long to see you, and I told 
Jack that I envied him the pleasure he had in 
store, Your Uncle John said yesterday, that if 
you were here, you could do his picture—pipe 
and all. 

* And now, dear, remember that our love is ever 
with you; and, that whatever success comes to 
you, will be a gladness to us. I will not say write, 
for you do this so often that it would be wrong ; 
but if we could get one of your letters every hour, 
it would not be as often as we would like. 

“With love from all, and a kiss from me, 
your AUNT ELsa,” 

This letter caused Alicia no little wonder, and 
it gave her a gladness that only those can under- 
stand, who have long sought a knowledge of the 
people from whom they .came. 

For this is a gratification to many, of course, in 
a land where every man is the builder of his own 
fame; where the rich of to-day may be the poor 
of to-morrow, the aristocracy of wealth is ever 
changing. But the feeling spoken of is not one 
that leads to an assumption of personal superi- 
ority, though it surely does give one a certain 
pride. And this pride is a benefit, not only to 
the owner of a long line of noted ancestry, but, 
through example, to those about him. For the 
owner of such a valuable property will, natur- 
ally, be loth to degrade it in his own person, 

But Alicia had another thought with this. It 
was, “ Now I shall know of my parents, and it 
may be I shall be able to find their pictured 
faces, and thus be drawn nearer to them.”” This 
was her brightest dream, and in it she was 
abetted by Mrs. Wood. 





CHAPTER VII. 


The constant association with art that was 
pure and elevating, had widened Alicia’s knowl- 
edge of her chosen work. She had ever been a 
painstaking student, and her art was more than 
a study—it was a delight. With a mind ever 
ready to receive advice, and a judgment that was 
Seldom at fault, she made rapid advancement, 
and her first six months of new associations and 
enlarged ideas, showed in the increased breadth 
and tone, that she infused with a clearer light of 
color than her previous work possessed. 

“You are doing finely, Miss Talbot,’ said 
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Dalton, as she handed him a little sketch of a 
quiet mountain scene they had noticed when 
passing from Florence to Venice, “ You have 
the true pastoral genius, that is clearly demon- 
strated ; and your figures are life-like. We shall 
hear from your Salon picture,” 

“T shall wait for that.” 

* How long ?” 

* Oh, two or three years,” 

“You must not. If you improve as fast dur- 
ing the next six months, you must send a picture 
in for the following spring.” 

“ Maybe I shall remain where I now am.”’ 

“Not if work and study will carry you for- 
ward. But come, let us take a gondola to St. 
Mark’s. Mrs. Wood is going.” 

As they stepped from their gondola, and went 
forward along the place of St. Mark, Alicia 
stopped suddenly, and her grasp tightened on 
Dalton’s arm. 

“What is it?” he asked, his voice showing 
that it would not be well for the person who had 
caused her alarm. 

“T thought that I saw a ghost; that was all,’ 
she answered, her usual color and brightness 
coming back. 

“ Weil, if it was only a phantom, I can have 
With a more tangible shape, it 
Who was it like ?” 


nothing to say. 
would have been different. 

“ Mr, Courtenay.” 

Dalton’s face darkened, 

“T hope it is not he,” he said; “ for I wish to 
think as well of him as I can. Where was it ?” 

“He passed into one of the shops yonder. 
Do not mind it, for I assure you I do not care 
now. It was the sudden appearance of his face 
that startled me.” 

Her voice was so clear and ringing, so like it 
had been when he first met her on the steamer, 
that Dalton felt she spoke the truth. 

“I am very glad, Miss Alicia,’ he said; “ for 
I did not wish sorrow to come to you from any 
of my blood,” 

“ Why? How could it, Mr. Dalton?” 

“Courtenay and I are related. The relation- 
ship is not very near, however; but it is near 
enough for me to have an interest in what he 
does,”’ 

By this time they had reached the church, and 
went in, The dim and quiet coolness, the hush 
that pervaded it, made it indeed a place of rest. 
As they went forward, the sonorous notes of an 
anthem pealed out from the great organ, and 
soon the sound of voices joined in, and made 
a thrilling and delightful melody. 

“Is it not grand?” sdid Alicia. “To me, 
music seems the one earthly thing that. holds 
God’s voice,” : 

“It is not all that holds His power, and speaks 
for Him, thhugh. Remember the glory of skies 
and flowers; of the art that is art alone, and not 








money; of the songs that are sung for the love 
of song.” 

“You are right. There is more of this glory 
and love about us than we know, or rather, than 
we recognize, But to me, a harmony like this is 
the best sermon I can hear. It lifts me above 
the narrowness that seems to pervade our life, and 
I feel that the world is not all.” 

He looked at her, a little sadly, maybe, but 
with a touch of her enthusiasm in his eyes. He 
was thinking, “ How little of the real world she 
knows—how little of its narrowness and trouble! 
But she is brave and strong—more so than I, per- 
haps, who should be better mailed for the battle 
than she.” 

And she was stronger and braver than he 
thought, though she did not possess the knowl- 
edge of life that experience had given him. Men 
seldom understand the depth and power of a 
woman, for she holds these more within herself, 
Her loves and her foibles she may show, but her 
strength that is strong even to death, is only shown 
when the battle that is to leave her cold and still 
comes. 

When they left the church, they met Mrs. Wood 
and some friends, and together they went to one 
or two of the celebrated places, for which Venice 
and all the old world cities are famous, This is 
their charm—a charm born from the antiquity 
that has made them the homes of men who have 
added to the world’s greatness, and left the glory 
of their work, as a treasury for the places where 
they lived and died, 

When they came back to the Place of St. Mark, 
Mrs. Wood decided to remain for some shopping ; 
but Alicia had a sketch to finish, and, as Dalion 
could not help her, he remained behind, She 
was soon at her home, and did not notice that 
another gondola had followed hers, but running 
up to her apartments threw aside her hat and 
shawl, and was preparing to uncover her easel, 
when there came a rap at the door. 

Her command to enter was followed by the 
appearance of a servant, who said that a gentle- 
man had called to see her, and was waiting in 
the reception room, 

“He did not give his name or card, Signorina, 
but said he was a friend.” 

“ Very well, I will see him.” And leaving her 
painting, Alicia went rapidly down the broad 
stairway to the reception room, 

As she entered, a man arose from a chair that 
was in the shadow, and came forward, As he 
did so,-Alicia saw that it was Courtenay, She 
did not start or change color, but with a voice as 
calm and sweet as of old, bade him good-morn- 
ing, and asked him to be seated, 

You would have thought that she was meeting 
a friend she was frequently accustomed to see, 
but for whom she felt only that every-day friend- 
ship that comes and ends in calls, Truly she had 
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fulfilled Mrs. Wood’s prophecy, and was a cool 
and self-possessed lady, equal to any emergency 
that might occur, 

Courtenay evidently desired to come nearer, 
but her easy and graceful gesture had all the 
force of a command, and he sank back into the 
chair she had indicated. If he had thought to 
find her confused and troubled, and thus ready to 
receive any excuse he might make, and accept it, 
he was mistaken. In fact, she gave him no op- 
portunity to think that an excuse was needed, or 
would be tolerated. 

And seeing this, and the beauty that he had 
carelessly tossed from him, because of an idea 
that had long been fostered until it had grown to 
be like an unwritten law, he grew angry and 
heedless, 

And it was enough to make a man angry with 
himself, to see the glow and splendor he might 
have won fading farther and farther away. For 
Alicia was beautiful, and as she sat in that great 
room, with a dimmed glory of sunlight flooding 
about her, and gleaming in her hair, she looked 
like one born to rule souls, both by the great 
charm of her loveliness, and the power and pas- 
sion of her soul. 

It was no easy matter after this reception to 
begin a conversation, but Alicia was too quick 
not to know that she possessed the advantage, 
so Courtenay was forced to speak. He had 
the common-places of talk to help him, and 
grasped them as a blessing, long despised, but 
very precious now, 

“Have you been long in Venice, Miss Tal- 
bot ?” 

“No; we came here three days back.” 

** Shall you stay long ?” 

“ T cannot say.” 

“Do you hke Venice? or were you disap- 
pointed in its beauty, as I was ?” 


He wished to have some sympathy, for his 


words told that he might go on to a more im- 
portant subject ; but Alicia had none to give. 

“Il like Venice very much,” was all she an- 
swered., 

It was like a thrust from a keen, cold sword, 
but he met it, and went on. 

“Perhaps I have not the perception to see its 
best points. I am not blessed that way, and gen- 
erally go wrong.” 

“One cannot always be right.’ 

He grasped this as a kindness, and said rap- 
idly, as though he was afraid she would stop him. 

“1 know it, and I was wrong in my course at 
Rome. If I had known then what I now know, 
Miss Talbot, I should have done differently. Will 
you pardon my rudeness ?” 

If she would pardon him, he would have 
gained a point from which to go on and ask for 
more. But Alicia’s answer placed him in a more 
distant position, 





“I do not understand you,” she said; “I know 
of no rudeness,” 

«« But my leaving so abruptly.” 

“One does not expect an acquaintance to ex- 
plain the reason of his going, or to make expla- 
nations concerning this,” 

He had received his answer, and he knew 
that there was no use to battle more. He was 
simply an acquaintance. The friendship he once 
held. he had lost, and by his own act. 

For a moment he was silent; and then, rising, 
moved toward the door. 

“I am glad to have found you well, and I 
hope that you will enjoy Venice and Europe,” 
he said; and at the door he bowed, and mur- 
mured, * Good-bye.” 

Alicia had risen, and remained standing by the 
chair where-in she had been seated, 

“ Good-bye,”’ she replied ; and the door closed, 
and he was gone. 

Though the words had not been spoken, each 
knew that they had said “ Farewell,” and of the 
two, Alicia was the least moved. 

“It is hard to see an idol crumble,” she mur- 
mured; ‘ but one cannot help this, and it may be 
for the best.”” And brushing away the mist that 
had gathered in her eyes, she went back to her 
work, 


CHAPTER VII. 


She did not tell of the purport of the visit, 
though she mentioned the fact of his call to both 
Mrs. Wood and Dalton, and they forebore ques- 
tioning her. The week after Courtenay had 
called, Mrs. Wood received a letter from Eng- 
land, saying that her father had met with a se- 
vere but net dangerous accident, while riding, 
and she decided to go to him, taking the Rhine 
route, 

They were a week and more on the way, and 
when they reached England, found that Mr. 
Williams was better, though still unable to travel 
about much. 

“I have good news for you, though, Miss 
Alicia,” he said, “ for I expect your cousin, Jack 
Windom, by the next Cunarder. We must have 
a peculiar kind of iron for some new work, and 
he is to go to Sweden and Rusia to see about it; 
and 1 will need his help in some patent cases 
here.” 

Alicia’s heart beat fast. 

“It is good news,” she said, “for I do wish 
to see Jack. When will he be here ?” 

“The steamer is dut in Liverpool to-morrow, 
and Windom should be in London the next 
day.” ° 
“ He will be glad to feel the land under his 
feet, for he does not like the sea as well as I do.” 

The mystery that she so long had thought to 
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be beyond solving, was soon to be made clear, 
and the excitement would not let her work, or do 
aught but think of it. 

«“ Please take me to Westminster,” she said to 
Dalton, who knowing her habit of early rising, 
had dropped in on her about ten o’clock. “I 
, can’t work or read to-day.” 

“Why? Have you had any good or bad 
news ?” 

“Good. My cousin, Jack Windom, will be 
in London to-morrow, and he is the bearer of 
important news for me.” 

“It wili'be good, I hope.” 

“Thank you; it can hardly be other, for it 
clears up the darkness that has hung over my 
parentage.” 

He did not ask her what it was, or question 
her at all; but when she was ready, went with 
her along the Strand, and on to the Abbey. He 
pointed out the different objects of interest, the 
National Gallery, the statues and monuments, 
and the Houses of Parliament; and then went 
with her to the building holding a sacred trust 
for all who speak the English tongue. 

No one can enter the transept of Westminster, 
and not feel a thrill—that is, no one who has any 
of those finer sensibilities that show the strength 
of soul one must have to rise above the common 
cares of the day. Here lie buried the men 
whose words or deeds have made the world ad- 
mire; and while one is not particularly struck 
with the art of the memorials, the names suffice 
to waken thought. Perhaps it is because the 
Poet’s corner is in the transept, that one lingers 
longest there, for the nave, and especially the 
chapels, are rich with memory-wakening things. 
Of course Alicia saw much that filled her with 
pleasure, and made her recall the days when she 
used to dream of wandering through the dim 
light of this old building, as she sat listening to 
the Atlantic rollers roar up the wide New Jersey 
beach. 

This recalled Jack’s coming, and the news he 
would bring. How she longed for the time, 
even though it was so near. 

“You must pardon me, Mr. Dalton, if I seem 
a little inattentive at times; but somehow this 
dim light, and the things I see, recall the days 
when I used to long for a glimpse of the land 
beyond the sea; and my thoughts are wandering 
from place to place, and most of all to the news 
that Jack is to bring.” 

“Dream as much as you please, Miss Alicia ; 
we are here to pass away the time, and you can 
be as heedless of people and minutes as you 
please. No one shall interfere.” 

“You are very kind, and I do not deserve so 
careful a guardian; but we all have these en- 
chanted spells, I think—don’t you ?” 

* Yes; sometimes.” 

* ] have never told you of myself, Mr. Dalton, 








but you have been such a good friend, I think 
that you should know.” 

They were lingering through the dim, cool 
light of the north transept, and the place was 
one eminently fitted for confidences. 

“T have no right to ask you of your life,’”’ he 
replied, “ though, like all human beings, I have 
a curiosity to know of the history of my friends 
—so much, at least, as will make me useful to 
them.” 

“ IT cannot tell you much now, for I know very 
little, excepting, of course, the everyday life we 
all have, You see, 1 am a storm-waif, and have 
no ‘ previous history,’ as the authors say. A great 
storm left me on the beach, near the home of a 
dear, good woman, who has cared for me witha 
love equal to that of a mother.” 

“You, indeed, have no ‘previous history.’ 
Has nothing ever been discovered ?” 

** No;—or rather, yes; and that is why I am 
so anxious,” 

“I hope the news is good.” 

“ That is just what I don’t know.” 

“ Why, you are a mystery, surely, 
secret, tell me, please,” 

“All that 1 know is this: A box has been 
found on the beach, and it contains papers relat- 
ing to my parentage. This box Jack is bringing 
me, and he should be in London to-morrow. 
The knowledge that he is so near, and that he 
brings me such important news, is what makes 
me so restless and dreamy.” 

“You could not well help being so, You will 
excuse me, but if this box contains anything that 
I can help you with, you will call on me for that 
help ?” 

“Of course ; and it may, for I think my parents 
were English ; and neither Jack nor I know how 
to begin a search, should one be necessary.” 

“In that case, I could be of some use, anl 
would most gladly help you.” 

“And you know | would most gladly come to 
you.” 

$6 Yes, 
Talbot ?” 

“ The name was on the garments I wore, when 
Aunt Elsa found me. Why? 

** Because there was once a Talbot in whom I 
was interested, who sailed from England nearly 
twenty years ago. The ship has never been heard 
from, though there were rumors once that her 
crew had revolted and taken the ship.” 

“You know that I am nearly twenty years 
old ?” 

“Yes; but there is one discrepancy in the 
case that bothers me. The ship was Lound for 
the West Indies, and you were found on the 
coast of New Jersey.” 

« A storm might have driven the ship.” 

“That is true. I know but little about the 
matter, though I wish to know all; for I was 


If it is no 


Can you tell me why you were called 
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with the army in India, then, and we had plenty 
of work,” 

“ Will you tell me what cause you had for be- 
img interested ?” 

“Yes; [ ama relative by marriage. irs. 
Talbot was my nearest relative, and her husband, 
Storm Talbot, was also a distant cousin.’’ 

Alicia started and looked at him so wildly, 
that he was startled. 

“ What is the matter? What have I said?” 
he asked. 

His question recalled her self. possession, 

“The name surprised me—that was all. My 
name—the name found embroidered on some 
part of my baby clothing—is Alicia Storm Talbot.” 

It was Dalton’s turn to look with a wild and 
half-dazed expression, that made her blood pulse 
fast, and her heart throb. 

“It is very strange,” he said, after a long pause. 
It would be more than strange if you should 
really be the daughter of Storm Talbot.” 

“ Why ?” 

“That is quite a history, I have always 
thought that you looked like a some one I had 
known, but who, I cannot say. Now it does 
seem that you are like Lady Ruth.” 

“You say there is quite a history attached to 
this Storm Talbot. Can I know what it is ?” 

“You mistake; I did not mean this. I said 
that should you be his daughter, it would be 
quite a history. If you are the daughter of my 
cousin, Storm Talbot, you will know it soon, If 
it proves that you are not his daughter, I will tell 
you the story.” 

“ Who is, or was, Lady Ruth ?” 

“Lady Ruth Courtenay, the wife of Storm 
Talbot, and, if you are his daughter, your mother.” 

“It is all very strange. You say that you and 
Mr. Courtenay are related, and that this Lady 
Ruth was one of your kin. I am, therefore, led 
to think that, should I prove to be Storm Talbot’s 
daughter, I, too, would be a relative of Mr. 
Courtenay.” 

“You would, but not so near to him as to me. 
What puzzles me is this: I do not remember that 
the Lady Ruth had children, or a child rather. 
But then I was in India, and may have missed 
some things.” 

*“ We will know to-morrow, and what I have 
heard has been so strange that I will ask you to 
let me go home now.” 

“T was about saying that we had better go, as it 
is getting late.”’ 

It was late when they left the Abbey. The 
towers of the west front were glowing in the sun- 
light, and their long shadows lay dark and cold 
along the chapel roof, but the sky was one of rare 
beauty, and held the warmth and depth that are 
so seldom seen over the densely crowded me- 
tropolis. 

As they walked slowly back to Covent Garden, 





they were silent, for each was filled with thoughts 
that were beyond speech. 

When they reached tke hotel, Dalton was 
turning away, when Alicia said: “ You know 
that you are to dine with us to-day.” 

“ Ah, yes, but I had nearly forgotten it. 
hour is six ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“T will be with you,” and he left her. 

As they were seated at the table, a telegram 
was handed to Mr. Williams. 

“Ah, this is really for you, Alicia,’ he said, 
after glancing through it. 

It was only a few words. 

“ Arrived all safe, and will come up to London 
by the night express.” 

This was enough. 

She read it aloud, her flushed face and rapid 
voice plainly teliing her excitement. 

“Have you any engagement to-night, my 
dear ?”’ asked Mrs, Wood. 

“No, not that I know of.” 

“Have we not cards for a musicale at Lady 
Whortley Bayne’s, or somewhere ?” 

“T think that is for to-morrow.” 

“You might look at the date, for I think a 
light dissipation of this kind would bé* good for 
you to-night.” 

“ T will,” dnd Alicia sought out the cards. 

“It is for this evening.” 

“I thought so, Are you going, Mr. Daiton ?”’ 

“Of course; everybody goes to Lady Bayne’s 
musical gatherings. She has the lions at her 
command, and I believe brings out a new poet to- 
night.” 

“ Then we surely must attend. At what hour 
does the assembly meet ?” 

“Oh, about ten.” 

So at ten that evening, Mrs. Wood, Alicia and 
Dalton were set down at the door of Lady 
Bayne’s West End mansion, and quickly found 
themselves surrounded by a crowd of celebrities 
—poets, artists, actors and writers of more solid 
though less lasting work. 

Dalton was acquainted with all of the notables, 
and soon Alicia found herself surrounded by a 
number of congenial spirits, one of the most dis 
tinguished artists of the day being among those who 
listened, delighted, to her fresh and sensible talk. 

* Do you paint much?” he asked, when she 
had told of a little sketch she had once made. 

“1 am learning,” she answered. “ One should 
not say that they paint until they have a founda- 
tion on which to build such an assertion.” 

“You are right, but we do not say this, you 
know, even when our work is crude. However, 
you must pardon me for saying, that I think 
your work is better than you are willing to admit, 
and I should like to see it. If it will be any in- 
ducement, I would be glad to show you mine in 
return,” 
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“1 am afraid the pleasure would all be mine.” 

“Ah, no. Do you not know that each sign of 
promise is a pleasure? Why, we must die some- 
time, we old fellows who are growing gray; and 
we have our art too dearly at heart, to be willing 
to think all artistic work and genius dies with 
us.” 

“ I hope we shall long have the inspiration of 
your genius here. We, who are beginning, can- 
not afford to lose the help this gives us. Do you 
know, I find my great inspiration in the glory that 
1 see others have achieved.” 

“* That shows that you have begun right, and 
to begin right is more than half the battle.” 

But Alicia was not allowed to sit in one circle 
all the evening. Her beauty—and she was beau- 
tiful—her bronze-gold hair fairly shining in the 
great flood of light, and her fresh, clear face and 
radiant eyes alight with intelligence, showing 
her strength, made her the point around which 
the best minds of the assembly gathered; and 
she, cool, fair, self-reliant, and yet showing that 
graceful up-looking that women have, made her- 
self a power that shared the glory of the evening 
with the new poet. 

He was not an ideal poet, surely, for his 
laugh was loud and merry, and his medium form 
had the strength and roundness, born from long 
days of intercourse with sun and storm, ‘There 
was nothing ethereal about him, save it might be 
a light that shone in his eyes, giving gleams of a 
fire that could not be reached by ail. 

When it was said that he was about to read a 
poem, silence fell on the group gathered in the 
wide rooms, and his clear voice rang sweet and 
strong in every corner, 

“ The great singers have died,” he said, “or 
the critics say so. We, who raise our voices to- 
day, are the singers of heart-throbs. They will 
live, too—some of them—and be cherished, when 
the epics of greater souls are only held as curios- 
ities,’’ 

Then he read his poem—a few love stanzas, 

I, 
How long ago did I meet you, love ? 
Ages and ages it seems, 
Since I stayed my feet to greet you, love, 
By the rippling, sunlit streams ; 
The trees were flushed with blossoms, I know, 
And the far, high mountains gleamed with snow, 
Il, 
Wherever it was I met you, love, 
Or the land, I cannot tell ; 
But my soul could not forget you, love, 
No matter what fate befell; 
Like stars in the deepest dark of night, 
Your eyes have flashed me love's ardent light. 
Ill, 
There was no silence could hold you, love, 
Though centuries past us sped, 
Though strong arms sought to fold you, love, 
In the garments of the dead; 
Yet ever I saw your face grow fair, 
And felt the wind of your fragrant hair, 
VOL, CIIIl.—28. 





IV. 
The days and the nights have found you, love, 
My glory of life and toil; 
And my soul's strong chains have bound you, love, 
As meet for a victor’s spoil ; 

Your smile is the one great light that cheers 

The days that are making vanished years, 

“It is nothing to be proud of,” he said, bow- 
ing to the applause that followed, “ only a fancy 
for a day to read and forget. But so that we 
make one day glad, we are doing something,’ 
and he passed in among the people, who were 
going toward the dias where the musicians were 
seated. 

The music was fine. It was Lady Bayne’s 
Strong point, and the singing was superb, When 
Alicia was going down the stairway to the car- 
riage, she was joined by her new artist friend. 

“ How have you enjoyed it?” he asked, 

“Hugely, It will be a red-letter day in my 
memory,” she answered. 

He smiled as he bade her good-night, and 
said: “I hope you may have many happier than 
this ; yes, and one supreme day made glorious by 
triumph.” 

“1 hope so; I hope all who honestly toil for 
such may have it,” and then Dalton handed her 
into the carriage, and they drove away, 

“You had better come to me in the morning,” 
Alicia said, as she was bidding Dalton good- 
night. “If Jack brings the records with him, 
you may be able to help us with them.” 

“1 will come,” he answered, and saying good- 
night, left her, 





CHAPTER IX. 


Though the mild dissipation of the previous 
night had kept her up beyond her usual hour for 
retiring, Alicia could not sleep late the next 
morning. The sun shone in through the curtains 
and awakened her, and rising she went to the 
open window and looked out. It was not much 
that she could see; but the sunlight was there, 
and the sweet fragrance of newly-mown hay and 
dewy blossoms were borne to her by the low 
wind; and in the one or two small patches of 
greenness, that were set like handfuls of cool 
mountain pine among the sombre brick walls, the 
birds were chirping merrily. 

Then she thought of Jack, and wondered if 
he had come; and after a simple toilet, she went 
down to see if Mr. Williams, who was an early 
riser, was up. She did not find him in the little 
sitting-room they occupied, and opening the door 
to the main drawing-room of the hotel, passed 
through into that room. 

As she did so, a gentleman who was standing 
near a window, turned and faced her. There 
was a mutual exclamation of recognition and 
joy, and they hastened to greet each other. 
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“ Why, Jack, how glad I am to see you.” 

“ And I am awfully glad, as you ladies say, to 
see you, Allie.” 

“Of course youare, But come to our snuggery, 
we will not be disturbed there,’”’ and she led the 
way to the little sitting-room. 

There Jack held her off at arm’s length, and 
looked at her. 

« Well,” said she, “ what do you think of me ?” 

« That you are just the same bright and good 
sister that I had in the past, only—” 

“ Only what?” 

“ Well, you seem to have grown ever so much 
dearer,” 

“T am glad of it.” 

“And now, what do you think of me?” and 
Jack stood up, and turned slowly around before 
her. 

« Oh, I can’t be expected to do aught but com- 
pliment, To tell the plain truth, and nothing but 
the truth, then, you are the same good brother I 
have always known, only—” 

“ Well, tell me about the only.” 

“You are a great deal better even than you 
were then, and of course you are more to me.” 

“That is splendid. And now, tell me about 
yourself and your art.” 

Alicia soon told him, and then asked how he 
was doing. 

“Doing? Why I’m just working on like a 
phalanx. I have had one or two defeats, and 
been sadly disappointed; but, then, one can’t 
expect victory all the time; one must work, and 
that is what I’m doing—working, and slowly going 
ahead ; and I'll win, too, Allie, if work and pluck 
can win, just as you will win.” 

“I know it, Jack. And now, tell me about 
Aunt Elsa?” 

Then Jack told her how she was missed, and 
that Uncle John was willing to have “ his picture, 
pipe and all,’’ painted ; and in this home chat, the 
hours passed quickly, and Mr. Dalton was an- 
nounced, 

This recalled Alicia, and after she had intro- 
duced the gentlemen, she asked Jack about the 
box. 

“Oh, yes, I will get it,” he said, and left, the 
room, 

Ere he retured, Mrs. Wood and Mr. Williams 
came in, and it was decided to have breakfast be- 
fore the box was opened; and when Jack again 


joined them they went to the dining-room, and: 


there Mr. Williams, Dalton, and Jack inter- 
changed ideas concerning the news they each had 
to tell. 

Breakfast over, and the quiet of the sitting- 
room again reached, the box was produced, and 
Jack handed it to Alicia, first showing her how to 
open it. 

“You had best read the papers, Jack,” she 
said; “for as you have read them before, you 





understand them better than I possibly could on a 
first reading.” 

“The most important,” said Jack, “are the 
copies of a marriage and birth register, and here 
is the first. At The Oaks, Wiltshire: Reginald 
Storm Talbot, of Brandon Hall, to the Lady Ruth 
Courtenay. Mark Trafton, Rector, Loren Courte- 
nay, Canon of Chichester, assisting : Witnesses, 
Ward Marston, Arthur Dalton. 

Jack stopped, and looked at Dalton. 

“It is correct,” he said. “ Now for the birth 
register.”’ 

“ December 12th, 1850. To Reginald Storm 
Talbot and Lady Ruth Courtenay Talbot, a 
daughter, Alicia Storm Talbot. Place of registry, 
The Oaks, Wiltshire.”” The date is two years 
after the marriage, and there is a note appended 
tothe copy. Arthur Dalton is this child’s god- 
father, but absence prevents his officiating.” 

* Yes, I was in India then.” 

“ There are some certified copies of deeds, and 
a list of moneys. The estates are the Oaks, 
Wiltshire, the Low Farms, Kent, Brandon Hall, 
Lincolnshire, and Warden Castle, Wales.” 

“ They are the estates that belong to the heir 
or heirs of Reginald Talbot,” said Dalton; “ but 
what are the other papers ?” 

“ As I said, a list of moneys, a commission as 
Governor of Barbadoes, some letters, and a jour- 
nal, The last is the most interesting, as it gives 
the account of the voyage. From it, it appears 
that this Mr. Talbot had sought and obtained the 
position of Governor on account of his wife’s 
health, physicians saying that the tropical climate 
would be good for her. They also advised a 
long sea voyage, and this led Mr. Talbot to 
engage passage in a large ship, the Orient. 
Everything went nicely until they had been out 
five weeks, when they met a succession of heavy 
gales from the south-east, and these drove them 
from their course. The last entry is blurred, 
and there has been something written in lead- 
pencil, that is wholly gone. The last entry is 
dated three days before Alicia was found.” 

“ Have you the other articles that were found, 
and the clothing on the baby ?” 

“Yes; here is the jewelry, 
other package.” 

Dalton examined the jewels and the money, 
and when Jack came back he scrutinized the 
clothes, and carefully read the affidavits of Mr. 
Warriner and his wife, and other papers. When 
he had done, his glance sought Alicia. 

“ Well ?” she questioned eagerly. 

“There is but one conclusion, It is that you 
are the daughter of Reginald and Ruth Talbot, 
and my cousin,” and rising he went gravely to 
her and kissed her. 

“« And these estates ?”’ said Jack, 

Dalton started. 

“The hand of fate is very heavy,” he said; 
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“though I am your nearest living relative, by a 
curious provision in a will, the most of these 
estates have gone to a more distant cousin, and he 
is ” 

“Who?” questioned Alicia, as Dalton hesi- 
tated. 

“ Wardour Courtenay.” 

A curious light came to Alicia’s eyes, and 
then faded away. 

“ Has he anything beside these ?” she asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ And the money that is spoken of ?” 

“If he has used it, you cannot recover. What 
remains unused he must return. He has never 
been a spendthrift, so that you will not lose 
much,” 

“I was not thinking of loss,” she said, “* How 
must I proceed to obtain possession of my own ?” 

“T will go for my lawyer; he was your father’s 
as well, and can tell you.” 

“TI should not like to be forced into a law 
suit.” 

“‘T do not think that you will, but you shall have 
your own,” and there was something in Dalton’s 
voice that boded ill to him who should dispute 
this. He took his hat and went out, saying: “ I 
will be back in less than half an hour.” 

While he was gone the conversation was spas- 
modic, touching several points that the papers 
had called up, but no reference was made to 
Courtenay. 

Dalton returned in less than a half hour, and 
with him came a portly, gray-haired man of sixty. 
He was very friendly to Alicia when Dalton pre- 
sented him, and after he had examined the 
papers, said: 

“As you said, Mr. Dalton, the case is too 
plain te allow of fighting. The course to pursue 
is for Miss Talbot to place herself under two 
guardians, and give them power to appoint a so- 
licitor, and act in her behalf. This will remove 
the trouble from her.” 

“I shall choose Mr. Dalton and Mr. 
dom.” 

“ Very well ; now these gentlemen can choose 
a lawyer.” 

“ As Mr. Dalton says that you held that posi- 
tion for my father, I should like you to hold it 
for my interests.” 

The gentleman bowed. 

“I should be pleased to do this, if your guar- 
dians consent.” 

“Of course,” said Jack and Mr. Dalton. 

“ Then I will take these papers, arrange them, 
and appoint a conference. Mr. Courtenay is in 
town—lI saw him this morning.” 

He rose, and taking his hat moved to the door. 
“If Miss Talbot desires to make any provision 
for her cousin, she had better tell her guardians 
of it before the conference. This would enable 
us, perhaps, to settle all of the business.” 
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‘‘ Thank you; I’will do so,” said Alicia, 

The lawyer bowed, and withdrew. 

* And now, what shall you do?” asked Jack. 

“In what matter ?” said Alicia. 

“In that of Mr. Courtenay.’ 

** What would you have me do ?” 

“ Why, if I had the say, I should leave him 
something. It would be cruel, after a man has 
for years enjoyed something as his own, to take it 
completely away.” 

“You are right, Jack.” 

“ How much income does this property bring ?” 

“ About fifty thousand pounds a year,” an- 
swered Dalton. “Two of the estates are the 
most productive—or among the most productive 
—of their class.”’ 

“ Has Mr. Courtenay ever evinced any partic- 
ular liking for a special part of the estate ?”” asked 
Alicia. 

“ Yes ; he has a place in Lincolnshire—a nice 
home—Rance Hall. It belongs to the Brandon 
property, but is detached from it, really. He has 
gathered his books and the curious things he has 
collected in his travels there. I think that there 
are a half dozen farms attached to the place.” 

«Will you tell me how much would make a 
comfortable income for a man of his tastes ?” 

“ Well, five thousand pounds would do nicely.” 

“IT should think it would,” said Mr. Williams. 
“To my mind, that is a noble income.” 

“ We might as well settle this matter, then, at 
once. You can give te Mr. Courtenay the place 
where he has made his home, and enough of the 
estates to make an income of five thousand 
pounds, And now we may talk of something 
else,” 

Jack was soon engaged with Mr. Williams, and 
Dalton and Alicia drew their seats near to where 
Mrs. Wood sat in a sunny corner. There the 
talk turned to Alicia’s parents, and Dalton told 
all that he knew concerning them, Alicia could 
only sit and listen, for this was sacred informa- 
tion to hez, and to talk was impossible, 

When Dalton had finished, she said : 

“ When I was old enough to think, I became 
possessed with a desire to know what lay beyond 
the shining water I saw every day; and, when I 
grew older, and began my painting, I knew that 
these far lands held a priceless store of the knowl- 
edge that would help my art. Then, when I 
learned the mystery that hung about me, and that 
I was a storm-waif cast up by the sea, I felt that 
beyond the wide wastes of water lay the knowl- 
edge that would make all clear. I was wrong in 
part, but my coming has given me as much as I 
could gain.” 

“It is all very strange; but to me, it seems a 
rare justice in the matter of Mr, Courtenay,” said 
Mrs. Wood. “ He could easily see that you were 
a lady; and it makes no difference, I think, con- 
cerning one’s pedigree. They are convenient 
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things, doubtless; but, after all, one can make a 
record that is in itself a pedigree.” 

“I found that out in America,” said Dalton, 
“and Miss Alicia has proved it; though, of 
course, she bad an old, inherent feeling to help 
But what will become of the art studies 
now ?” 

“T shall keep on until I triumph. You do not 
think that I will stop because I have money ?” 

“ Tt will take away one great incentive.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Money, or the hope of winning it, and the 
need for it.” 

“ You have misjudged my love for art. It is 
not bound to any such motives. Of course, one 
has to have money to live—but art is beyond this. 
I shall study more now than before, because I 
shall have the means to do so. If my pictures 
are good, then I shall be able to do good with 
them.” 

“ How ?” 

“ If they are good, they will sell well, and there 
are many things one can do with money.” 

** What would you do ?” 

“I have thought that a school of art for girls 
There they might learn to do 
what their genius was capable of doing, and be 
ornaments to the world.” 

“ You are indeed a philanthropist—and a prac- 
tical one, too,”’ 

“One can easily do practical good.” 

“Yes. But we forgot; we are to visit Mr. 
Roden’s studio this afternoon—and it is nearly 
three. I see that Mr. Williams and your friend 
Jack have finished their talk, Shall we go there 
now ?”? 

“As soon as we can get ready,” said Mrs. 
Wood; and she and Alicia withdrew. 

The next morning, Jack and Mr. Dalton met 
Wardour Courtenay and his lawyer, and the mat- 
ters of Alicia’s birth and her rights were so plainly 
demonstrated, that they saw it would be useless 
to fight the case in the courts. 

Courtenay’s chagrin was great—too great for 
him to hide—and when he was informed of her 
kind wishes regarding him, his tightly-drawn 
lips and white face told how much he mentally 
suffered, 

The affair satisfactorily arranged, and the prop- 
erty of Alicia placed under Dalton’s care, the 
party went about their usual ways, as before. Jack 
and Mr. Williams were employed in the morning 
by business. Alicia painted, and Dalton, who 
was now considered one of the family, and Mrs. 
Wood, made little shopping excursions among the 
bric-a-brac shops and old book stalls. In the 
afternoon, they were all together, and visited dif- 
ferent noted places, so that time slipped by very 
fast and brought the bright warm days of August, 
when Jack had to visit Sweden and see about 
his iron, 


her. 


would be good. 





CHAPTER X. 


They all concluded that a trip with Jack was 
the best thing they could undertake, and so passed 
the next two months in the North of Europe, 
traveling to Paris in October, and south to Italy 
in November, taking their old places in Rome. 

Jack kept with the party, studying different 
mechanical and engineering contrivances, and 
escorting Alicia to the places she wished to visit 

The friendship that had made them so dear in 
childhood was deepening. ‘They found that each 
needed the other, and that work which bothered 
and grew hard when alone, became plain with 
the loving help and counsel of the other to assist 
when the brain grew tired or puzzled. 

By February, Alicia had her first ambitious 
work ready for the exhibition, and Jack had per- 
fected his air-brake. As they sat in Alicia’s 
studio looking at the picture, Jack said: 

*“ Allie, it seems as though you were an inspi- 
ration. Since I have been with you, things grow 
clear, like they did in the old days at Uncle 
John’s. I seem to accomplish something, and 
my work is of use. Why is this ?” 

*T guess it is a mutual help, Jack. I always 
do better work when you are with me. Do you 
know, when I was here last winter, I tried to do 
this picture three times, and failed each time, and 
now it is finished,” 

‘« We seem to be only parts of a whole, Allie, 
and work together, I’m never contented when 
I’m away from you.” 

“And I’m always wishing for you to be with 
me,” 

“And just think, Allie, of the times we have 
set each other right. When I remember this, 
and also that there may come a time when—”’ 

Jack stopped, his face paled, and his breath 
came quick. 

Alicia looked at him, and saw the change. 

“ What is it, dear old Jack ?”’ she cried, spring- 
ing to his side. 

* Allie, I can’t say it.” 

“ Please, Jack, tell me ; you know our promise 
te help each other, and I will help you now,” 

“I thought, if you should marry, and I have 
no right to come, and then—” 

“ And then ?” 

“It came to me that I could not bear to let 
another take my Allie away, and I found that | 
loved you more than I had thought, Oh, Allie, 
can’t you guess the rest ?” 

He turned to her pleadingly, and Alicia stood 
still, looking into the clear eyes turned to her, 
her hands clasped, a thoughtful, quiet expression 
making her beauty seem more than earthly. 

At last her eyes lightened, and a faint color 
stole into the cheeks. She held out her hands, 

“I do not guess—I know the rest, Jack ; but I 
want you to tell me,” 
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“ Tell you, my little darling? You have made 
it very easy for me to do so now. I love you, 
and would have you for my own always.” 

“And you can, Jack ; for I think I have always 
been yours, and I know that you have always 
been mine.” 

It was not a romantic love-making; but love 
is not always romantic. It was simply an awak- 
ening, for love had been between these young 
people from the years when to help each other 
was the great joy of their lives. 

And as they sat in the cosy Italian studio, 
with the clear, soft light making the atmosphere 
luminous, they felt that life for them meant 
mutual love and help. 

There was not a thought of money, not an 
idea beyond the help that their love would be; 
and as they sat there, Jack said: 

** Now I know that I will be able to build that 
engine I wish. Why, Allie, life seems twice as 
bright and useful now; and yet I have always 
been very happy with you near.” 

“I know, Jack; and to think that we have been 
loving each other for years, and not knowing it 
—for it has been love, you dear old fellow.” 

“Of course it was. Perhaps it was because we 
were so much together. We needed this sepa- 
ration, and meeting, to show us.” 

“ That is it.” 

** What do you think Aunt Elsa will say ?” 

“‘She will be glad.” 

“And Allie, your new relatives ? 
forgot them,” 

“ Mr. Dalton is the only one to be consulted.” 

“He is all right. We get on splendidly to- 
gether. He has a liking for mechanics, and has 
given me lots of valuable hints.” 

Mr. Dalton proved to be, as Jack said, splen- 
did. He had read the young man’s nature, and 
had found him to be honest, fearless, and in his 
chosen path, ambitious, He also knew that Ali- 
cia was more precious than life to him, and so, 
when he was told of the love that was so old, and 
so new as well, he laughed merrily, and said— 

“It is the old story. The young guardian al- 
ways falls in iove with his ward.” 

To Aunt Elsa, Alicia wrote— 

“I have found what lies beyond the sea, 
knowledge, and hope, and best of all, love. 

“ And yet, to think that it was with me in the 
old days, and made glad the familiar paths, and 
I did not know. 

“ T shall come back to you before we are married, 
for I must be married at home. No place will 
be so much like this to me, as the old house on 
the shore, unless it be the new one that Jack and 
I will make.” 

They were not to go home until after the deci- 
sion regarding Alicia’s picture. Mr. Roden had 
been quiet in his praise, but had urged her to 
send it in for a place; and she had, It had been 
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accorded one, and most wonderful of all, was well 
placed to show its depth and color. 

This done, nothing remained but to wait the 
critical judgments that were sure to come. 

“Suppose they are against it?” said Jack, 
* what then ?” 

“It will make but little matter, that is, in my 
studies, for these I shall continue while life lasts ; 
but it will strengthen me, I think, especially if it 
shows me my faults.” 

‘I see you do not believe in defeat.” 

“No true talent does. It is as I said when 
wealth came—the great reward of all true genius, 
is the work that is of use. Let me know that I 
make one soul glad, that I add one joy to the life 
of another, and I shall be repaid. Triumph is 
not won in a day, even as it is not for a day 
alone.” 

The great day arrived. The critics came and 
went, many to return again and again to the lum- 
inous canvas: and best of all, the people would 
linger there, and return to it, as if it was some- 
thing not to forget, something that held a joy 
that would be strong for good. 

Jack, Dalton and Mr. Roden had been there 
for hours, 

“You see how it is,” said the last named, 
“she has won, There are faults, but she will 
soon correct them. It is the best picture by a 
woman that I have ever seen, and proves a pet 
theory of mine,” 

“ What is shat ?” asked Jack. 

“ That a woman can triumph inart. That her 
soul is noble, and reaches up to noble things. 
That the heights of the world have place for her, 
and that she will win to them,” 

And so it was; for though the faults in her 
work were not passed over, Alicia found that she 
had more than a modicum of praise. Her work 
was pronounced strong, rich and promising, 
showing a command of passion and pathos, and 
a grasp of the truth and beauty of nature. 

“IT can ask no more,” she said, “I am con- 
tent.” 

“It is only what I have told you,” said Jack. 

“I know, dear, but you are prejudiced in my 
favor.” 

* Oh, yes, of course,” 

«“ Well, we will say that you are a true prophet 
then. And now, let us go to Mr, Roden’s.” 

The praise that came to Alicia strengthened 
her power. It gave her inspiration and confi- 
dence, and during the spring she worked faith- 
fully, winning more friends among the artists 
than she had thought her powers could influence. 
But she was so cheery and winning, so willing to 
listen and be taught, so glad to help where she 
could, that she made friends with a rapidity that 
astonished all who did not know her, though this 
feeling ceased as soon as one stepped within the 
charmed circle. 
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When she had finished the course of lessons 
she was taking of Mr. Roden, the party set sail 
for New York, the programme being that as soon 
as the wedding was over, and certain business 
affairs of Jack’s properly attended to, they were 
to return to Europe for more extended travel 
and study. 

Very happy was Alicia when she saw the old 
house nestling among its trees. She had not told 
Aunt Elsa of her coming, and the surprise and 
joy that illumined her foster-mother’s face when 
she and Jack walked into the kitchen where she 
had so often helped with the dinner, was ample 
repayment for the long journey she had made to 
see this. 

Even Uncle John forgot his pipe in the ex- 
citement, and the years that might come would 
never efface the gladness that came with this 
meeting. 

When Alicia and Elsa were seated on the 
porch, looking out across the sea, the latter said : 

“ And after all, dear, the great joyous light of 
your life was here with you, and not beyond the 
sea,” 

* But I had to go there to find it,” she softly 
answered, 

It was a quiet wedding, with only the few 
friends that had made her life bright to see it— 
and yet it was the dawning of great untroubled 
gladness. 

Years have come and gone since then. Alicia 
and Jack have won fame and friends—and won 
them in the one sure and lasting way, by honest 
and earnest work. They have shown that they 
were worthy of friendship, and trust, and blissful 
love. 

The years have been years of endeavor, of bat- 
tle, of a steady and persistent advance. If to-day 
they stand in the foremost ranks of their chosen 
professions, it is because they have won the place 
by steady work, and it is only by work that one 
can win, 

Let no soul, either of man or woman, say— 
This is beyond me, There is nothing beyond 
those who are brave enough to dare the battle 
that lies before triumph. One must work, and 
wait, and win. 

Aunt Elsa has been to Europe with Jack and 
Alicia, and Uncle John has had his picture painted 
—-pipe and all. 

A picturesque and roomy mansion has been 
built a little space away from the old farm house, 
and the fund for the Girls’ Art School is growing 
every year. 

Life is beautiful to Jack and Alicia, because 
life has a purpose ; and while thankful for what 
has come, as she looks out across the water, and 
sees the light fade from sea and land, Alicia feels 
that there is still a Beyond, that there will ever 
be a Beyond. 


(THE END.) 





BEFORE I GO. 


BY JAMES HUNTER MACCULLOCH.,. 
Before I go with thee, O beckoning Death! 
Let me more deeply breathe this potent breath, 
That our great gardener, Life, whom much I owe, 
May somewhat be repaid before I go. 
For am not I her seed ? her tender shoot ? 
Her tender sapling, slowly taking root? 
Her tree in bloom? in whose first bearing year, 
Before the blossoms are gone, lo, thou art here! 


Shadow of Life! Before I go with thee 

Where hand nor voice can reach, nor eye can set, 
Ohi let me longer use my heritage ; 

So I may fill life’s partly written page. 

Let life’s great play move onward to the end, 

And I be lover, husband, father, friend, 
Knight-errant, eager to move and mould mankind, 
Set free the weak, the strong to break and bind. 
Oh! touch not now my life-warm heart and brain, 
For ere I pass to nothingness again, 

All would I be that man may, and would do 

Some worthy thing to set me with the few. 


Let life’s oil burn till the flame be faint and low, 
O Death, before I go! 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL, 


BY MARION C, L. REEVES. 

** Come in.” 

She gives the permission to enter, in a low, 
hurried voice, looking up from her open writing- 
desk upon the table, across which her arm is laid. 
There is a newspaper laid there, too—the folded 
page blistered as with tears. “ Died, at Summer- 
field .’ But those tears are dried, and there 
are none now in the weary eyes that lift them- 
selves from that blotted line, and turn wistfully 
upon the opening door. 

* You have a letter for me, Nancy ?” 

“ Please, Miss Gray, it’s some one—” 

But the slip-shod little maid-of-all-work is cut 
short in her speech, by that some one from behind 
putting her gently aside from the door, and shut- 
ting it upon her, as he entered. Some one—a 
man, who has removed his hat in coming for- 
ward, and on whose face the lamplight falls, as 
he stands on the hearth-rug opposite Miss Gray. 

“ Bessy—” 

His face is full of eager life; but she is looking 
up at him as if she saw a ghost. Her hand 
shakes so, resting on the paper, that the rustling 
draws his eyes to it. He comes a step nearer, 
and puts his hand down firmly on hers, as he 
glances at the lines just above. 

“¢ Died at Summerfield ’—Bessy, do you take 
me for a ghost 2” 

She cannot speak. The color is stealing back 
into her lips, and they tremble apart, but no 
words come. He says, trying to speak lightly, 
for her face alarms him: ; 
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** You did not know that there were two of the 
name. My father’s house at Summerfield seemed 
to fix iton me. It was my cousin, John Hesketh. 
Poor fellow, death was such a happy release to 
him from his wearisome illness, that he would 
not grudge its having brought me some good. It 
was your letter of condolence to Mrs. Hesketh, 
Bessy, which showed me where to find you, after 
all these weary years.’’ 

The color has died out of her face as suddenly 
as it flashed into it. The fluttering hand under 
his is drawn away, and folds itself with the 
other, tightly, on the edge of the desk. 

* You left Mrs, Hesketh very well, I hope.” 

“Well, that is hardly to be expected of a 
young widow, Bessy.” 

**IJ—I do not understand—” 

“That you were as mistaken in the marriage 
as in the death. How could you be, Bessy ?” 

She is quivering from head to foot, flushing 
and quivering, as she says brokenly : 

“ How should I not be? Some one sent me a 
paper long ago, with the marriage at Summer- 
field marked in it. How could | know? And 
when I read the name in the paper again, last 
week—”’ 

“You wrote your little letter to that imaginary 
wife of mine, telling her that you had known me 
years ago, and that, seeing the name, you were 
so grieved for her, and.could not refrain, though 
a stranger to her, from telling her so. It wasa 
sweet little letter; she, poor little widow, showed 
it me, and was not quite pleased with me that I 
took it away from her, I have it here. Bessy, 
if I read between the lines—” 

She catches her breath. 

“T wrote nothing she might not have read if 
she had been your wife,” 

“ Between the lines, I said, Bessy. rom them 
she would never have guessed what the old 
friendship meant. But I remember it was no 
friendship: it was love,”’ 

He says the word with his touch upon her 
hands again. But she shakes it off; she has risen 
to her feet, her grasp upon the back of her chair, 
steadying her, 

“ Tf it were,”’ she says, hurriedly, “ you never 
said it so plainly then, that you need repeat it 
now.” 

“ You cannot doubt I meant it. You knew I 
was coming back, And in the meantime, your 


father and you both suddenly removed, leaving - 


no trace—Bessy,” with a quick light breaking 
upon him, “ it was in that same summer that my 
cousin John Hesketh married ; could that have 
had anything to do with—” 

“My hiding myself ?’’ she supplies, quietly. 
“ Nothing.” 

Hesketh’s face changes, as he looks search- 
ingly at her. But he can see hers no longer. 
She has sunk down again in her chair, her elbows 





on the table, her head bent in her hands. He 
waits a moment for her to speak, to move; when 
she does not, he draws back a little, and resting 
his arm on the mantel, glances round him. 

Itis a poor place eniough ; the lodging-house 
exterior, and the slip-shod maid-of-all-work on 
the stairs, had not led him toexpect much. But 
yet he had not looked for such bare poverty as 
this—-the uncarpeted floor, the small table, the 
two or three hard chairs. Turning slightly for 
a fuller view, he catches a glimpse through a 
half-open door of an inner room, comfortably al- 
though still plainly furnished. He daws a breath 
of relief. That inner room is a strong contrast 
to the beautiful home which had once seemed 
so aptly to surround her; but still, he is relieved 
to think her days are not all spent in this bare- 
ness. 

And then his gaze goes back to her. While 
he looked into her face, he was not able to heed 
her dress or her surroundings; but now he sees 
that the deep mourning she wears is of the very 
cheapest, although fresh as if recently put on. 
His heart is stirred within him at the sight. He 
says in a low voice : 

“ Your father —” 

“Died three weeks ago.” 

This she answers, not uncovering her face, 

He says, after another pause : 

“ And removed here afterward ?” 

“No. Long, long ago. When first we left 
the dear old home. The room in there was his; 
he was never able to leave it after I first brought 
him here, until he left it for his grave.’’ 

** And this was your room, Bessy ?” 

She understands him. She looks up with a 
faint, wan smile, ‘ What matters? He never 
knew what it was like; and could cushions and 
carpets and sofas make life any easier to me ?”’ 

* My love could have made it easier—can 
make it, if you will have it.” 

She has tried to interrupt him with a hurried 
gesture; but he will not be interrupted. Then 
he adds: 

“TI came to-night to say it. I would have 
said it years ago, if you had not lost yourself to 
me.” 

“ Lost—yes; but not I. John Hesketh, you 
do not know— There, why should I say more ? 
It is so long ago since I was lost to you, you 
cannot care much now. So we will part to- 
night—” ‘ 

“ We will not, Bessy.” He says it resolutely, 
drawing her hands away now, holding them fast 
in his own. For he cannot be mistaken: there 
is a look in her eyes that tells him how hard to 
her would be the parting—as hard, perhaps, as 
to himself. “We will not part.” 

She yields to him in so far that she does not 
free herself when he draws her to him, But 
then she turns her sad eyes on him. 
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“ John, will you make it harder for me? Let 
me go in silence—I have kept it all these years.” 

“You should not, if I had known where to 
find you, my darling.” 

“I do not know. I think I should have kept 
it, even if I had not heard of your marriage just 
before.” 

“Keep silence still then, Bessy. You are 
speaking riddles; but it is not their answers I 
have come for. I have come for the answer to 
just one question: Bessy, do you love me ?”’ 

A faint smile crosses her face, but does not 
lighten its sadness. She says softly : 

“If you care to hear it—yes. Stay—” her 
sudden movement disengages her from him. “I 
love you, and I will not marry you. I would 
rather you would not ask me why.” 

“ You require too much of me,” he interrupts 
her, hoarsely. “ You tell me that you mean to 
spoil my life and yours, and that I am to take it 
on faith that you are right. I will not take it on 
faith. I tell you plainly, you must prove to me 
that you are right, or I will never give you up.” 

Again that wan smile crosses her lips, but does 
not touch the shadow in her eyes. 

“I will prove it to you, then, It is easily done 
now. If you had come a month ago I might not 
have spoken. But now, that he rests in the 
grave, I may tell you that Iam Richard Lestre, 
the swindler’s daughter. It has been a long 
time since he was convicted, and served out his 
term of punishment; but, perhaps, not so long, 
that in your boyhood you have not heard his 
name,” 

He has; she sees it in his face, She goes on. 

“IT heard it for the first time, when the para- 
lytic stroke came, which impaired his memory ; 
so that he went back to the years before he came 
to this part of the country, under the name you 
know him by. When I heard it, you will under- 
stand my one end and aim in life was to pay 
back the people he had ruined in the old life— 
to pay them back out of the fortune he had 
amassed in the new; I know he meant to do it. 
So much I have gathered from his rambling 
speech from time to time. The sum is nearly 
cleared off now, and my poor father—But I will 
not speak of him; I cannot expect you to feel 
with me there,” 

“Dol not?” He has come to her—he has 
drawn both her hands in his, “ And this is what 
you would have part us, Bessy? I cannot bear 
your burden ?—you must suffer alone ?” 

She raises her head quickly, 

“{ do not refuse your pity, John; I take it 
gratefully. But I will not have it in the stead 
of love. And that you should love my father’s 
daughter—” 

“I who loved your father, Bessy ?’’ 

* John—John—” 

He draws the sobbing woman closer to him, 





“ We will not make light of the sin, my dear 
one; but neither will we of the repentance. 
And, Bessy, rememember this: if you withhold 
yourself from me, you withhold the one thing I 
have looked for, and longed and waited for every 
day of all these years since we two parted.” 

* # * + * . * 

I am still sitting in my window, where my 
opposite neighbor in that low room next the roof 
of the lodging-house across the street, comes to 
her window and draws down the blind. And I 
see no more shadows hovering about upon the 
wall. They are only shadows, after all, that I 
have seen, out of which I have been weaving 
the story of my pale little opposite neighbor. I 
often see hers thrown upon ‘the wall there, for an 
evening hour when she has forgotten to draw 
down her blind—thrown quite alone there, until 
to-night. Have my shadows any substance after 
all? I only know that the paralytic old man 
about whom seemed to hang a mystery, was 
carried out in his coffin not long ago; and I 
hope—I hope the pretty, mournful face over the 
way is not to dwell in shadows all its life. 





MY MOTHER. 


BY H. W. HOLLEY. 


Her love and her nature were blended, 
And joined by so perfect a tie, 
The chain which they formed seemed intended 
Each trial of life to defy ; 
Its links were so welded together, 
Their strength I could certainly trust; 
A chain that no change of the weather, 
Could ruin, or weaken with rust. 


I know not the hour when she bound me; 
I surely was lovingly fast 

In youth, and in manhood around me, 
Still lingers this bond of the past ! 

Still perfect the bond and forever, 
So long as life lingers, her chain 

Of true love and earnest endeavor 
Shall round me unbroken remain. 


As the darkness of night draweth nearer, 
And life’s shadows more heavily fall, 
I see this truth clearer and clearer, 
She ‘ deserved to be dearest of all!" 
How low seem my daily desirings— 
This scramble for place or for gold— 
Compared with the noble aspirings, 
She taught me to worship of old! 


And though by repeated transgression, 

Her precepts seem taught me in vain ; 
Still my stubborn soul makes this confession, 
Thank God |! for the trace of the chain— 

For the tie that can never be broken— 
For the mem'ry assuaging my loss— 
For the spiritual comfort unspoken, 
That the grave's shadow reaches across, 
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BY ELIZABETH OLMIS, 


When the Ifon. Charles Vanderhuysen was 
elected to represent his adopted State in the 
United States Senate, he determined to remove 
his family to Washington for the term of his ser- 
vice. This decision, first announced at breakfast 
one morning shortly after the successful ending 
of his campaign, was received with delight by 
Mrs. Vanderhuysen and Kitty. Maud alone 
seemed indifferent. Her father watched her 
closely as her mother and sister were talking ex- 
citedly of the prospective gayeties in store for 
them, when they should mingle as actors in the 
whirl of dissipation and pleasure which, as yet, 
they had only beheld from a distance, 

“ Well, Maud,”’ he asked at lenggh, “ have you 
nothing to say to this new arrangement ?” 

“Yes, papa,” she replied, lifting her dark 
eyes to his, “I was going to ask if I might return 
to Vassar for the rest of the year.” 

“To Vassar!” cried Kitty, amazed. ‘ Why, 
Maud Vanderhuysen, are you insane? Go back 
to school, and not see Washington society! And 
this was to be your first winter out! Why, mam- 
ma, what does she mean ?”’ 

Little Mrs. Vanderhuysen—still fair and pretty, 
with her two tall daughters—was quite as much 
perplexed as Kitty by this strange request, and 
looked at Maud in astonishment. That young 
lady was quietly awaiting her father’s reply, and 
paid no attention to Kitty’s outburst. Quick 
words rose to the lips of the Senator-elect, but 
something in the expression of the fair, pleading 
face restrained their utterance. But he spoke 
coldly. 

“Yes, Maud, you can return to Vassar, if you 
wish; but remember it is my desire that you 
spend the winter with us in Washington. Now, 
Kitten,” he continued, with a sudden change of 
tone and manner, “if you can be ready in ten 
minutes, we will drive into town and see Mitch- 
com about your pony.” 

Impulsive Kitty threw her arms about” her 
father’s neck, and kissed him half a dozen times 
before she danced away to find her hat and 
gloves, and ere the ten minutes were passed 
Maud had watched them drive down the avenue 
and out upon the road townward. 

A long time she stood there in the pleasant 
bay-window, looking at the familiar scene which 
she had known “ by heart’’ since childhood, She 
could scarcely have told which was dearer to her 
heart—this beautiful Western home, filled with 
all that wealth could bring of luxury and comfort, 
and surrounded with nature’s most lovely crea- 
tions—or the quiet Eastern town upon the banks 
of a noble river, where much of her time had been 
spent with her books and college companions, 








But her thoughts just now were far away from 
either—even across the wide waters, and beyond 
them—with one, of whom she had been for- 
bidden to speak or think. 

There was a little chapter in the history of 
Maud’s life, which Mrs. Vanderhuysen and Kitty 
had never read, And it was this: 

One summer she had spent the long vacation 
with Jennie Farnham, a classmate, in a quiet vil- 
lage in the Harlem Valley. There was a merry 
party gathered at the old farm-house, with gentle 
Mrs, Farnham to matronize it. And it happened, 
one day, that a sweet little story was whispered 
in Maud’s ear. She listened with downcast eyes, 
and flushing cheeks, not saying “ nay,’ for her 
heart had already chosen out Dean Morgan as 
its hero and king. A few happy days had fol- 
fowed this golden one, of all the summers. Then 
came fate, in the person of Mr. Vanderhuysen. 
He arrived very suddenly, and, upon inquiring 
for Maud, was told by an innocent little maiden, 
who chanced to n.zet him at the door, that Maud 
and Mr. Morgan were up in the dell, pointing to 
a romantic spot thickly shaded by low, spreading 
trees, a few rods from the house. He at once 
proceeded thither, and needed no words to inter- 
pret the scene which met his gaze, as he parted 
the leafy screen and stood before them. 

“Papa!” cried Maud, springing from her 
mossy seat, and scattering a lapful of flowers in 
every direction. Her tone was surprised and 
joyful. It was not until she had looked twice 
that she noticed the peculiar expression of her 
father’s face, and the color faded from her own. 
Mr. Morgan had picked up a volume of poems 
which had dropped with the flowers, and stood 
by her side. 

“IT shall leave here in an hour, Maud. 
ready to accompany me—not to return.” 

“ But, papa, I cannot,” cried Maud, dismayed ; 
“ Dean has—” ‘ 

“Dean has nothing to do with it—or you. 
You have no time to lose.” 

She turned to her lover with a look of mute 
appeal. He clasped her hand for an instant 
closely as he said, “I will see you before you 
go;”’ adding in a whisper, “ Remember that you 
are mine.” 

Slowly she walked through the orchard, and 
up to the house she had left with such a light 
heart but a few hours before, and began mechan- 
ically to gather her things together. The habit 
of obedience was strong upon her; stronger even 
than the comforting assurance of Dean’s last 
words, 

“ Well, sir,” began Mr. Vanderhuysen, when 
Maud was fairly out of hearing; “ you probably 
consider yourself a gentleman.” 

“My name is Dean Morgan, sir,” said Dean, 
the hot color flashing over his face, “ and—” 

“And you are a nephew of my old friend, 


Be 
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George Halpine, who has educated you; and but 
for whose generosity you would to-day have not 
a penny in your pocket, You are a handsome 
enough young blood, without a trade or a pro- 
fession, living at your ease, and agusing yourself 
by winning the affections of a young girl whose 
father is reputed wealthy, without the manliness 
to ask his consent, or even to inform him of your 
existence. But you perceive that he is tolerably 
well-informed, Now, sir, so far as my daughter 
is concerned, this must stop right here, She 
leaves Meadland with me, and there can be no 
further communication between you. When you 
can earn your own living, and are man enough 
to court a girl in her father’s house, you may 
succeed better. Good-morning, sir.” 

And Dean was left alone to swallow as best he 
might this heroic dose which had been forced 
upon him with such unsparing hand. Indigna- 
tion, vexation and anger filled his breast by 
turns, and withal a vague sense that some portion, 
bitter as it had been, was the truth. But above 
all rose the thought that the moments were 
quickly passing, and Maud would soon be beyond 
his reach, if she were not already. He sur- 
mised correctly that no opportunity would be 
afforded him for the farewell his heart craved; 
and although his pride and gentlemanly instincts 
alike revolted from “hanging around,” his 
promise to see Maud before she left kept him at 
the house until after her departure, Fortunately 
the others were all off on a fishing excursion, 
and there were no adieux to be made. 

She came down, when the carriage was an- 
nounced, and passed directly out, leaning upon 
her father’s arm. Dean, leaning against one of 
the stone pillars of the broad porch, watched her 
with asad heart, Just as they were about driving 
off, he stepped down to the carriage, and said, 
in a low tone: 

“I will be true to you, Maud. Good-bye.’ 

And Maud always thought of him as he looked 
then, standing upon the steps of the pleasant, old 
homestead, with his handsome head uncovered, 
and his frank, brown eyes looking down into 
hers, 

Mr. Vanderhuysen awaited with some curios- 
ity the outburst which he expected from ‘his 
daughter, when they were once alone; but none 
came. In silence she sat by his side, and he 
could read nothing of the tumult of rebellion and 
sorrow which was stirring her young heart to its 
depths. As they neared the station ‘he said 
kindly— 

“You probably think me very cruel and un- 
kind, Maud; but you will live to thank me for 
having saved you from the hands of a penniless 
scamp who loves your father’s money quite as 
well as he does your pretty face, There! there! 
I’ll not hear a word, Of course, you don’t think 
so now. Wait five years, and see what a figure 





your fine lover makes in the world. I shall say 
to you what I did to Mr. Morgan, that everything 
between you must end at once, There can be 
no letters, messages, nor communication of any 
sort. I hold myself much to blame in the matter 
in letting you go off there alone. But it is too 
late to help that now. In the future I hope to 
guard your happiness better, my daughter.” 

The last words were spoken very tenderly, and 
Maud knew that only the fondest love for her 
had prompted her father’s action. If only he 
had been willing to listen to any explanation from 
Dean, she was sure she could have convinced — 
him that he was something more than a “ penni- 
less scamp’’—her brave, noble-hearted Dean! 
and she flushed with indignation at the thought. 
To be sure she had never heard him speak of his 
business or allude in any way to his circumstan- 
ces; but she had full faith in him, and woman- 
like believed him to be all she would have him. 
But here they were separated by an authority 
which she was yet too much of a child to think 
of resisting. She could only submit and bear her 
mortification and grief in secret, hoping and 
feeling confident that Dean would some day 
come and claim her as his own, 

So she only said in answer to her father’s words, 

“ Yes, papa; I will obey you now. But I 
have promised to be Dean’s wife.” 

“ Wait till he comes, and asks me for you, 
Then will be time enough to decide.” 

The quiet sarcasm of both tone and words did 
not escape Maud’s notice, and she made no 
reply. 

It had now been two years since that summer, 
both spent in college, and never a word had she 
heard from Dean. Once, through a friend, she 
learned that he was in Europe with his uncle, 
and that was all. But in spite of his long 
silence, which seemed to verify her father’s pro- 
phetic words, she was still loyally true to him 
who had won her girlish heart. Others might 
be mercenary, false and fickle; but Dean was 
not. Something kept him; something which 
she should one day understand, when he had 
come back to her. She could trust him, and 
wait for him, 

With this sweet faith blossoming in her heart, 
hidden from every eye, she had passed her last 
years at college and graduated with high honors. 
Secretly she resolved to return for a post-graduate 
course, It would be so much easier waiting for 
Dean there among her books, than in society, 
where she must needs receive attentions to which 
she was indifferent, and be subject to a thousand 
conventional restraints. Such a life seemed as 


barren and distasteful to her, as it did delightful 
and alluring to fair-haired Kitty. 

Hence her petition that she might be allowed 
another year at college, the key to which her 
father held, in the memory of that summer day 
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two years before. Dean’s name had not been 
mentioned between them since that time, and he 
was satisfied that she had neither seen nor heard 
from him; still he suspected that she had -not 
forgotten him. He had determined to surround 
her with new scenes and influences, when her 
education should have been completed, confident 
that in the midst of a gay life and the homage 
she would be sure to receive, she would remember 
the whole matter as a childish episode. And her 
request, coming as it did upon the first mention of 
active mingling in society, but confirmed his reso- 
lution. So he had answered her with feigned 
sternness, and in such a way as he felt sure would 
end all nonsense about returning to Vassar. 

And Maud, standing there in the September 
sunshine, following him with her gaze as he rode 
down the shady avenue, relinquished her cher- 
ished wish, though not without a little struggle, a 
sigh of regret; she longed for the quiet and 
charm of her college home; but she loved her 
father dearly, and she knew that he greatly de- 
sired her presence in Washington, even before he 
said so. She also read aright the look which ac- 
companied the words; she remembered another 
just such the morning he walked into the Dell. 

“But it will not matter much,” she said, 
** Perhaps I was selfish, and thought only of my 
own pleasure. And it may be that Dean will 
find me sooner there,”’ 

Again she sighed and a wistful look stole into 
her soft, dark eyes, Even to her faithful heart 
the waiting seemed a weary one, sometimes, 

Two years more found Maud Vanderhuysen 
queen of the brilliant world so dear to her moth- 
er’s heart. Graceful, girlish Kitty, with her 
laughing eyes and joyous smile, was loved and 
petted by everybody, a dainty little belle in her 
own right; but it was left to Maud to wield roy- 
ally the sceptre which none other dare claim in 
her presence. Amid the pleasures and duties of 
her new home she had developed a loveliness 
surprising even to those who had read the rich 
promise of her girlhood, while a peculiar gentle- 
ness and womanly grace heightened the charm of 
her manner. Many true hearts yielded their al- 
legiance to her; but none were ever allowed to 
suffer the pain of rejection. In a way all her 
own, she made them feel that friendship was all 
that awaited them at her hands, and as friends 
she retained them. Those who knew her most 
intimately often wondered at her indifference to 
the wealth of love which would have poured 
itself out at her feet. But none dared speak. 
Gentle and gracious as she was, there was yet a 
something which wrapped her in impenetrable 
reserve upon this one theme, Her father was 
pleased rather than otherwise that no one had yet 
come to win his darling’s heart, Of all these, no 
one was worthy of his jewel. He had forgotten 
now, but she had not. 





One morning Kitty rushed into her sister’s 
room in great excitement, 

“OQ! Maud! What shall I do? Here is a 
note from Madame B., saying that I must come 
immediately to try on my dress again. Some- 
thing isn’t right with the draping, and she wants 
my opinion. This afternoon I am engaged, you 
know, and when can I go to Davis’ and get my 
flowers? They must be selected, for you know 
I can’t depend on Foster.” 

“Never mind, Kitten,” said Maud, looking 
up from the letter she was writing, with a smile 
at Kitty’s troubled face and dismal tale, “I will 
attend to the flowers and other things. What is 
it you wish from Douglas’ ?” 

““You’re a darling, Maud,” cried Kitty, her 
clouds scattered in a moment; “I have ordered 
the carriage, and we will go together to the flor- 
ist’s; then I’ll leave you at Davis’, and you won't 
mind walking home ?” 

‘“‘ Not in the least, my dear.” 

«¢ And, by the time I get home, you will have 
my garlands all made and everything ready for 
me, like the dear, sweet sister you are!” 

This littte programme was carried out success- 
fully, with the exception of Maud’s walking home. 
When she left Davis’ a slight rain was falling. 
In the hurry of leaving home, she had not noticed 
the clouds, and brought no umbrella. A car was 
passing, and she turned to hail it. But before 
she could do so a little child just in front of her 
slipped and fell upon the pavement. Its nurse 
spoke roughly to it, and the little thing began 
crying bitterly. It was but the work of a mo- 
ment for Maud to speak a loving word, which 
changed its tears to sunshine, and to bestow upon 
it one of Kitty’s blooming roses; but during that 
moment the car had gone beyond reach of her 
signal, and she waited for the next. She often 
wondered how different her life would have been 
had she not stopped to lighten the sorrow of that 
baby heart. 

For as she placed her ticket in the outstretched 
hand of the conductor, she saw, with the stone 
turned inward, a ring—a rather small seal-ring, 
formed of a twisted band clasping a bloodstone 
heart. And though she could not see it, she knew 
that the motto “ Semper Fidelis’ was cut upon its 
surface. For had not she end Dean taken that 
as ‘heir motto, and was not every note she had 
received from him during the few weeks of their 
acquaintance sealed with that same device? It 
was a quain< old ring, which had been worn by 
Dean’s great-grandfather, and the sight of it now 
drove the color from Maud’s lips. For an in- 
stant her eyes seemed riveted to its dark-red 
stone, then she glanced up quickly. Dean was 
punching her ticket, and did not raise his eyes ; 
but a sure instinct told her that he purposely 
avoided her look. 

Just then a friend entered, and with an ex- 
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clamation of pleasure at the unexpected meeting, 
took an empty seat beside her. It was Col. Ry- 
der, one of the most elegant and intelligent gen- 
tlemen of her acquantance, and one of the most 
devoted of her admirers. Usually she found 
much pleasure in his society, but this morning it 
was torture to sit quietly and listen to his words, 
and reply to them, with Dean passing and repass- 
ing her without a sign of recognition. 

He was poorly, even shabbily dressed, though 
very neatly; his face was thin and careworn, and 
he was a conductor on the Avenue Line—in 
every way the greatest possible contrast to the 
fastidious, handsome, happy-hearted young lover 
to whom she had plighted her faith. But he was 
her Dean, all the same; and her loving heart 
went out to him in a flood of sympathy for his 
evident suffering, and longing to comfort and 
cheer him, while it was oppressed with doubt, 
bewilderment and perplexity at his strange man- 
ner. She could not understand it, nor could she 
see how she could overcome his evident determi- 
nation not to speak with her. In the midst of 
her indecision and despair, they reached her 
home. As in a dream she heard the Colonel say 
it was still raining, and offer to escort her to the 
house, She only felt that she must leave the car. 
As she passed Dean she looked up again entreat- 
ingly, but his eyes were cast down. The short 
walk homeward was a silent one on her part, and 
to her great relief the Colonel left her at the door, 
regretting that he was called away by a pressing 
engagement. 

Kitty’s flowers were all arranged in bouquets 
and garlands, as only Maud’s deft fingers could 
dispose them, and everything placed in readiness 
for the pretty toilette in which her happy young 
sister was to appear that evening, before she 
locked herself in her own room to think over the 
events of the morning, and try to solve the mys- 
tery. But the only solution possible was to see 
Dean, and hear it from his own lips. Acting 
with characteristic promptness, she went at once 
to the office of the Georgetown R. R. Co., and 
inquired for him, They told her that Morgan 
had been in their employ about two weeks, but 
had that day, at noon, given up his place, and 
gone away sick. They could not tell her wkere 
he lived. He had never mingled with the men 
of the road, and no one knew anything about him. 

Disappointed and baffled, she left the office. 
Where now should she seek him? O! for some 
happy chance to guide her footsteps to his door, 
where he lay ill—perhaps poor and alone. But 
none came; and she took up again her burden of 
waiting and hoping. They were trying days, for 
now she knew that he was near her, and did not 
come. But she did not doubt him, and longed 
for the end of her suspense regarding his long 
absence. And if at night her pillow was wet 
with tears, and sad thoughts drove slumber far 





away, no shadow of her secret grief fell upon the 
hours she could not call her own. Only her fa- 
ther noticed the wistful expression which would 
often steal over her face, and a new restlessness 
at times, quite unlike her usual calm self-pos- 
session. 

So the days passed, bringing no relief to her 
waiting heart, no tidings nor sight of Dean, un- 
til, as unexpectedly as she had found him before, 
she met him again. 

It was at the President’s last reception for the 
season. She was waiting in the ladies’ cloak 
room, unti! the others of the party should be 
ready to join their escorts in the corridor, when, 
turning suddenly, she recognized him in the one 
who was checking her mother’s wraps, and stow- 
ing them away in the square “ pigeon holes” 
prepared for the occasion. He had not seen her, 
and she watched him, unnoticed, for a few min- 
utes. How handsome he was, though still 
pale and thin! How familiar every gesture! 
how graceful and gentlemanly his manner! She 
felt a quick anger that he should be there so—he, 
who deserved the highest and the best. 

“ Come, Maud, we are going now,” said Kitty, 
picking up her rose-colored train. Going! 
Scarcely conscious of her movement, she fol- 
lowed her sister, took Col. Ryder’s arm at the 
door, and fell into line for the Blue Parlor. Then 
she said quietly : 

“ Will you wait for me a moment, Colonel? I 
wish to speak with a friend in the cloak-room.” 

“1 will wait as long as you like, Miss Maud,” 
he replied, leading her back through the crowd. 

With burning cheeks and beating heart, Maud 
made her way to the extreme end of the room, 
where Dean was standing, unoccupied for the 
moment. Now that the longed-for time had 
really come, she felt strangely shy and weak. 
She laid her hand gently upon his arm, and 
spoke his name in a low tone. He turned 
quickly. 

“ Maud!” 

For one fleeting instant each read the other’s 
heart. Then he released her hand, and folded 
his arms across his breast. 

“Forgive me,’’ he said, sadly; “I—” Buta 
little crowd of ladies came pressing up, demand- 
ing his attention. Maud waited till they were 
gone, then said, raising her eyes, softly brilliant 
now with the old love and trust : 

“O! Dean, I have wanted to see you so since 
the other morning. You have been ill and suf- 
fering ?” 

A flush of surprise passed over his face. 
Could it be that he had wronged her? Had his 


pride shut him out from the love and comfort 
this trusting heart held in store for him? He 
looked at her, beautiful and radiant in her pure 
rich dress of satin and rare lace, with diamonds 
sparkling about her throat and gleaming from 
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her dark hair. He remembered the look of 
grieved surprise which he had seen upon her 
lovely face that morning in the car, when he had 
feigned not to know her. Did she, could she 
really love him still, far apart as they now were 
socially? It was a sweet, tempting thought, but 
it faded quickly. Such a thing could not be pos- 
sible! But the pleading eyes now looking into 
his awoke precious memories, and almost before 
he knew it he was saying: 

“« May I come to-morrow morning ?” 

And she had only chance to say simply: 

* I should be very glad if you would, Dean,” 

Then she went back to Col, Ryder and the 
pleasures of the evening, all her sadness and 
longing turned to joy. 

It chanced the next morning that Mrs. Vander- 
huysen was sitting in the little reception-room, 
when Dean was ushered in by pompous old Dan. 
She looked with some surprise upon this poorly- 
dressed young man, who appeared so self- 
possessed in her elegant apartment, and who de- 
sired Dan to take his card to Miss Vanderhuysen, 
with the air of one accustomed to being obeyed. 
Suddenly she remembered him. 

“ Stop, Dan!” she said; “ it is Miss Kitty he 
wishes to see, and she gone out. My 
daughter lost a valuable bracelet at the reception 
last night, and I left word with Mr. S, to send it 
around this morning, if it was found, You can 
leave it with me.” 

Dean listened gravely. 

‘I am sorry to disappoint you, madam; but I 
know nothing of the bracelet, and had not 
heard of its loss till now. It is Miss Maud Van- 
derhuysen that I wish to see.” 

«But I am sure I saw you there last night—in 
the cloak-room, I mean,’’ she said, still uncon- 
vinced, 

“Yes, madam,” replied Dean with quiet 
dignity; “I was employed there. May I beg 
that you will now allow your servant to present 
my card to Miss Vanderhuysen ?”’ 

“ Well, Maud,” her mother said, entering her 
room a few moments later; “ here is a most ex- 
traordinary young man sending his card up to 
you, and conducting himself like a prince of the 
blood, at least. He acknowledged to me that 
he was employed as one of the waiters last night, 
with as much pride and dignity as though he had 
been Secretary of State! I declare, I didn’t 
know whether to be vexed or amused. I remem- 
bered his handsome face, and supposed, of 
course, he had come about Kitten’s bracelet. 
What can he want of you, do you think? What 
a color you have, child; or is it the reflection 
from your roses? Those are lovely with that 
pale blue cashmere.” 

Maud was glad that her mother seemed to ex- 
pect no reply to her questions, and she smiled to 
think how little she had surmised who the extra- 
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ordinary young man really was. She found it 
hard to believe that Dean awaited her; she had 
watched, and waited, and hoped for his coming 
so long! So she went to meet him, her happy 
heart overflowing with gladness, her soft eyes 
shining like stars. But his greeting was cool— 
almost to formality—and his first words chilled 
her with disappointment and dread. 

“{ have come, Miss Vanderhuysen, because I 
was weak enough last night to promise it. For- 
give me, that I forgot myself through your gen- 
erous kindness, which shall ever be most grate- 
fully remembered.” 

There was a little pause, during which he did 
not look at her; and poor Maud sat mute, a hor- 
rible suspicion dawning upon her. Could it be 
that Dean no longer loved her? How could he 
speak in this cruel way if he still cared for her? 

“My life since—since those days when we 
were in Meadland,” he went on with visible ef- 


fort, ‘‘ has been a succession of failures. There 
is a wide gulf between us,” 

Another silence. 

“I start this evening for Nevada. It is not 
likely that I shall ever come East again. I will 


bid you good-bye, Miss Vanderhuysen.’’ 

He had risen, and stood before her, very pale, 
but self-possessed. 

Maud arose. She, too, was quiet, but her dark 
eyes were full of tears, and she could not speak. 
One long, close pressure of her hand, and he left 
her; but ere he could reach the door, she was 
upon him. 

“QO! Dean,” she cried eagerly—passionately, 
“1 do not care for what your life has been, or is 
now. There can be no gulf between us, if you 
have not changed since that day. I have waited 
for you so long, Dean,I cannot let you go so, 
unless—unless—” 

Again that wretched thought pierced her heart, 
and flushed her cheek with sudden shame. She 
drew back a little, still regarding him with earnest, 
questioning eyes, which seemed to read his soul. 

** Maud, my darling, you tempt me beyond my 
strength. Heaven knows I have not changed,” 
came from his lips like a cry. 

The shadow passed from her face, but his was 
haggard with his effort for self-control. 

**Come,” she said tenderly, laying her hand 
on his, “ come, sit here and tell me what is 
troubling you so greatly, Dean. Perhaps 1 can 
help you bear it.” 

“You are an angel, Maud,” he broke forth 
impetuously. “I am not worthy of a word from 
you—you whom I ‘have so cruelly wronged—you 
who are so far above me. Forgive me, and for- 
get me. I have been true to you. I love you— 
I love you, Maud, but I must leave you.” 

He turned to go, but a gentle hand detained 
him, and a sweet voice fell like music on his ear, 
calming his excitement. 
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“No, Dean. Do you remember what we 
promised each other long ago ?—always to love, 
and help, and comfort each other. You have not 
changed since then, and I have not. Only some 
cruel thing has happened to you, while my life 
has been as fair and happy as it could be without 
you. Now, if there is anything which can be 
helped or mended, tell me, and let me be a com- 
fort to you if Il can. But if it is something which 
is wholly past, try and forget it. Let it go. And 
we will begin our lives anew from this time, 
Can you not do this, and be happy again ?” 

She looked at him wistfully, her sweet, dark 
eyes full of gentle entreaty. He took her hand 
in both of his, and pressed it to his lips in grate- 
ful reverence. Then he spoke more quietly than 
before : 

“Such love and trust as yours, my darling, 
would win a man back from the gates of perdi- 
tion itself. Let me tell you just how I have 
erred, and you shall judge whether you can still 
trust me. Do you know, I wonder, what your 
father said to me the day he parted us? They 
were stinging words; but after my anger cooled, 
I perceived that they were more true than false. 
What was I but a penniless young blood, without 
a trade or a profession, living at my ease upon 
my uncle’s money? What had I to offer you, 
except my love and myself? I went to Europe 
with Uncle George as usual every winter, but 
the leaven was working; and when he told me 
one day that he was soon to be married to a 
young Austrian lady, I felt that the time had 
come for me to make a man of myself, if ever I 
could. He was very kind, and said that this 
should make no change in my prospects; but I was 
full of the idea of working for myself, We talked 
it over, and the result was that he became very 
much displeased with me, and what he termed 
my plebeian ideas. He finally gave me his 
check for five thousand dollars, and told me that 
1 could expect nothing further from him if I per- 
sisted in my insane projects; but that at any- 
time when I might come back to him reformed, 
and in my right mind again, I should have my 
old place as his adopted son. I would have 
returned his money on the spot; but what could 
I do in Munich without a penny? So I took it, 
and came back to America, determined to win 
both fortune and fame before I claimed you. 
But my idle, wandering life had ill prepared me 
for work. I was in too much of a hurry, and in- 
vested my little all unfortunately. Then I had 
to fight for my bread and butter, and turned to 
anything which would win it ‘for me. But ill 
luck followed me, and fortune frowned upon my 
honest endeavors. I hadreached the lowest ebb 
the day you saw me onthe car. I had heard of 


your beauty and success, and I pictured you asa 
proud and haughty queen of society, who would 
I thought of 


spurn me in my humble career. 





your father’s words, and—forgive me Maud—I 
was coward enough to shun you. The other 
evening—last night—you took me unawares, and 
I yielded to the sweet temptation, forgetting 
everything in seeing you again. 

“So you see I have been no brave knight, 
winning laurels to lay at your feet all these years. 
So far, I have failed; but the hard lessons have 
not been without their benefit. With only my 
strong right-hand, and a determined will, I am 
going to begin now, where I should have be- 
gun years ago, not to become great or renowned, 
but to take my place among the world’s workers.” 

He had spoken earnestly, and Maud’s heart 
thrilled with pride and sympathy as she listened. 
Never before had he: seemed so noble; never 
before had she loved him so dearly as now, when 
he frankly avowed his failure. After a little, 
she said softly— 

“Thank you, Dean; I understand it all now, 
and I trust you perfectly.” 

“ My darling!” he exclaimed, “I am rich, in- 
deed, in the treasure of your perfect heart. With 
this knowledge, I can battle any fate. You have 
strengthened me and given me greater courage 
than I dreamed I ever could feel. God grant 
me life, and I will prove to you that, at least, I 
am not unworthy of your confidence,” 

“I am sure of that already, Dean. Now, tell 
me where you are going, and to what work,” 

His hand closed over hers involuntarily, as if 
it would not let her go; then he said : 

“ Through a friend, I have obtained a position 
connected with one of the Nevada silver mines. 
What my duties are to be, I scarcely know— 
mostly clerking, I think. The salary is not large, 
but it is something. You will write to me, 
Maud, often, will you not, when I am out there ? 
Your letters will be my only consolation for be- 
ing so far away.” He asked this with a sudden 
change of tone, bending nearer. 

“No;” answered Maud, so promptly, that he 
looked at her in surprise. A lovely rose-blush 
was stealing over her face, and her eyes were 
downcast, while a demure smile dimpled her 
cheek. How little she looked now like the 
stately Miss Vanderhuysen! Happiness had made 
her a girl again, and but for the beautiful woman- 
liness of her manner and words, Dean would 
have thought her scarcely older than the girl he 
had won five years before. 

“ No, Dean,” she said looking up, and meeting 
his eyes frankly. “ You will not want letters if 
you have me.” 

For one instant he did not comprehend, then 
—he made answer in a way best suited to himself. 

“No, darling,” he said, a few minutes later, 
carressing the dark head which nestled against 
his shoulder, “I cannot be so selfish as to take 
you to such a wild, rough spot. At best, it 
would be far from comfortable for you, and I 
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could not bear to have you miss anything to 
which you have been accustomed. Only be pa- 
tient a little while longer, my beautiful Maud, 
and I will-make you a bome.” 

“* T have been patient, you proud, proud man,” 
she answered, with a charming little air of im- 
patience, adding earnestly, “ O! Dean, I’ve tried 
it well—having everything else and missing you; 
let me now try having you, and I will not mind 
missing everything else.”’ 

How he might have replied to this argument, 
can never be known; for, at that moment, a door 
opened noiselessly, and Mr. Vanderhuysen en- 
tered, 

This time Maud did not spring up either in 
surprise or dismay. She clasped her fingers a 
little closer about Dean’s hand, and looked 
pleasantly up at her father. 

“Up to your old tricks again, I see, young 
man,” he began dryly. ‘ Well, what have you 
to say for yourself by this time ?’’ and he seated 
himself comfortably in an easy-chair near by. 

“That Iam most deeply indebted to you, sir, 
for your advice upon the occasion of our last 
meeting. I can now earn my own living, and 
hope, at no distant day, with your permission, to 
make this lady my wife.” 

“That is to the point, certainly. Will you 
pardon me for asking the amount of your in- 
come ?” 

“TI expect to receive from the first of next 
month a salary of $2,000 a year, I have $500 
in Riggs & Co.’s bank of this city—no debts, 
and no expectations.” 

“So—”’ said Mr. Vanderhuysen, reflectively. 
“George is beginning to look out for his own 
small fry. Are you aware, sir, that this young 
lady has a yearly allowance of $2,500, which—” 

“Papa!” exclaimed Maud, flushing indig- 
nantly. 

“Which she frequently overruns,” he con- 
tinued without heeding her interruption. “ May 
1 inquire how you expect to support her ?” 

“ By the labor of my brains and hands, sir,” 
Dean replied. 

“ H’m—pretty talk enough! So, Maud, you 
expect my consent to this love-in-a-cottage pro- 
ject—do you ?” 

Maud hesitated a moment, then said frankly : 

“ No, papa, I am afraid it does not please you. 
I am sorry to make you unhappy; but I prom- 
ised Dean to be his wife, and I have no desire 
to break my promise.” 

“And I have no wish that you should, dear 
child,” he said, heartily, dropping the cool, half- 
sarcastic tone in which he had been speaking, 
and folding Maud in his arms, “I must confess 
to eaves-dropping. The door to my study stood 
ajar, and I did not close it when I learned who 
your companion was. But you have no need to 
regret it, for you have conquered your father as 





well as your lover, by your pure, generous, 
faithful heart. Take her, Dean, and deal ten- 
derly with her. You have shown yourself worthy 
of even my priceless jewel.” 

Thus it happened that Mr. Vanderhuysen’s 
blessing followed Dean Morgan and his beautiful 
wife to their far-away Nevada home. 


, 
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It was a very bright and beautiful morning, 
but there are times when even the beauty of a 
June day fails to cheer. One of these occasions 
may be when one sits with just fifty cents in one’s 
pocket, a board-bill of some size staring one, so 
to speak, in the face, and a certainty that before 
night a change of base must be made. 

This was the state of things with Sue Hamil- 
ton on the morning of which mention is made. 
Her landlady had just gone down stairs ; her last 
words were still in Sue’s ears— 

“Tam sorry, Miss Hamilton, but your room is 
a desirable one, and there are parties waiting for 
it who could pay a larger price than you do, or 
1ather do mof; and inasmuch as J have my house 
quite full, I must ask, indeed imsis¢, that you 
vacate to-day. Business is business, Miss Ham- 
ilton ; and warmly as my own impulses plead in 
your favor, I may not forget my duty to myself.” 

It is quite the fashion among story-tellers to 
represent the boarding-house keeper as a person 
who has a sharp tongue, and who uses bad gram- 
mar. This landlady was soft of voice and cor- 
rect of speech. She could offer you a shabbily 
furnished room, or a burnt buckwheat cake, in 
such irreproachable syntax and with such a 
gracious smile, that you somehow felt yourself to 
blame for not thoroughly appreciating broken 
furniture and bad cooking. 

She talked often of her impulses, and when she 
did that, you were sure that her duty to herself 
was not likely to be forgotten. 

When Sue said, “ You shall have the room to- 
night, Mrs. Green.” She had not the slightest 
idea where she should find another shelter for 
herself. 

“ This is a rather deplorable condition to be in, 
Miss Hamilton,’’ she said to herself; “here you 
are in debt a nice little sum for the privilege of 
sitting in this very desirable room by day, sleep- 
ing in that very undesirable bed, and making 
your toilet before that very unenchanting cracked 
mirror, You are next door to a beggar, Sue 
Hamilton, and you ought to know it, and be cor- 
respondingly humble and forlorn, You haven't,” 
she continued, “ any gift or acquirement that has 
money init. You can’t teach music; you can’t 
teach a common school. You don’t know how 
to decorate things, you haven’t been taught to sew, 
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you don’t know how to trim bonnets, You are 
far too much given to moods to be a companion 
to an elderly lady or an invalid, as the advertise- 
ments read; as a governess I am positive you 
would be a failure. You don’t write a clerkly 
hand, you can’t telegraph, run an engine, nor 
write shorthand; nor have you the recipe for 
writing poetry, whereby to gain for yourself un- 
limited fame and fortune. Much as my impulses 
plead for you, its my duty, Sue Hamilton, to say 
to you that you possess brilliant qualifications for 
doing nothing. 

“ But something must be done, or that woman 
with her smile and her elegant diction will be 
upon you again. Let’ssee what else we can find 
in this paper.” 

She took up the 7ridune again, and running 
her eye over the “ Wants,” she discovered that 
an elderly gentleman in Hazlewood wanted a 
housekeeper. 

“ Here it is,” she said; “the thing I am look- 
ing for. To be sure I don’t know anything in 
particular about cooking; but I’ve made sponge- 
cake and coffee, and know how to cook oysters 
in a variety of ways—and an elderly gentleman 
ought to be able to live on sponge-cake, and 
coffee, and oysters. But if not, why I’ve always 
held that a woman with sense could learn to 
cook without serving a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship. Besides, have I not just readin Endymion 
that ‘desperation is sometimes as great an inspi- 
ration as genius.’ And, if I haven’t genius, I 
have desperation, or it has me. So I go down 
to Hazlewood and see my elderly gentleman, and 
see if I can persuade him that I am the one 
called and predestined to ruin his digestion.” 

She saw that the train went to Hazlewood in 
just thirty minutes, She put a change of apparel 
in a small satchel ; put the rest of her clothing 
in her trunks; locked her book-case, and put the 
key in her pocket; made herself ready for’ her 
short ride, and then went in searchof Mrs. Green. 

She found that lady in a conference with a 
meek, modest-looking little woman in mourning ; 
she heard her say, “I am sorry, madam; but 
much as my impulses plead for you, my duty to 
myself forbids my taking you unless you could 
furnish references ; and you say you are an entire 
stranger in the city.” 

Sue informed Mrs. Green of her intention to 
go to Hazlewood within ten minutes. 

“I do not expect to return to-night. In view 
of the fact that I am in debt to you, I leave two 
trunks in your possession. I shall remit to you 
at the earliest possible moment, and claim my 
property. I leave, also, my book-case, which I 
will send for soon.” 

“ You have friends in Hazlewood, I presume ?” 
ventured Mrs. Green. “I am sure that I hope 
you may find rest and recuperation there. It is 
a lovely place.” 





Sue did not feel called upon to tell her that she 
had no friends in Hazlewood, nor that rest and 
recuperation were not the objects of her travels. 
She simply bade her good morning, and in a few 
minutes more had paid thirty cents for her ticket, 
and with twenty remaining in her pocket, took 
her seat in the car. 

She said to herself as they rode along, that 
there was something rather exciting in not know- 
ing where you were to get your next meal. But 
brave as she tried to be—and really was—there 
was a hard lump in her throat that would’nt go 
away, and tears that were just ready to spring to 
her eyes all the time. 

“ At any rate,” she said to herself, “I shall 
not go back to the city to-night, for the simple 
reason that the car fare is thirty cents, and I have 
not that amount by ten cents.” * 

Then she looked around the car, and won- 
dered if there was any other woman there, who 
was so utterly forlorn and helpless as herself. 
“Why not?” she said, “I don’t believe that 
any one here would pick me out as being so 
utterly impecunious as Iam, I have not, 1 am 
sure, the generally run-down appearance of the 
lone, lorn woman. My clothes are good; my 
shoes and gloves—those two tests of respecta- 
bility—are all that shoes and gloves should be; 
beggar is not writen on my brow; and, for all 
I know, the woman across the aisle, who is feed- 
ing chocolate creams to her little girl, may have 
paid her last cent for them—she looks as much 
like itas 1 do; and the elegant gentleman who 
is reading the Ad¢lantic yonder—he may be in 
extremis as well, or as ill, as myself. If there is 
one thing in the world, Sue Hamilton, of which 
you may be sure, it is that you may not be posi- 
tively sure of anything from appearance only.” 

By which it would seem that she was some- 
thing of a cynic. But she was not; she was one 
of the sweetest, bravest little women in all the 
world. Pretty, too—more than prétty, indeed ; 
and in her fresh suit and her broad straw hat 
with the lace shading her face, she looked very 
lovely indeed. She had perfect taste in dress, 
and the color or shape or style of any article she 
chose to wear was sure to be the one of all others 
that belonged to her. The little shadow of 
anxiety and care that rested upon her face, was 
like everything else about ber—very becoming. 
It gave her face a softness and a sweetness, 
that would on the face of some others have 
found expression in tear-stained cheeks and red 
lids. 4 

More than one man gave that bright, striking 
face the glances of respectful admiration, and when 
she alighted from the cars, if she had had a dozen 
satchels and baskets, they would all have been 
carried out for her if she would have permitted. 

And all the time her heart was beating with 
apprehension ; all the time she was wondering 
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how she would find the elderly gentleman who 
wanted a housekeeper. Among the articles that 
she packed into her small satchel were two cook- 


books: fortified by these she felt strong. 
* ® * * # 


* 

Hazlewood was a pretty suburban town, and 
the home of Timothy Kirke, esq. was one of the 
prettiest there. She liked the looks of it as soon 
as the small boy of whom she asked information 
pointed it out to her, 

The grass was exceedingly green and well- 
kept ; there were lilac bushes that were higher 
than her head; snow-balls in profusion, and at 
the side of the house pansies, and geraniums, 
and heliotropes, and roses, all blossoming their 
hearts out. A veranda ran round three sides of 
the house, and a thrifty grape-vine clambered up 
and made this same veranda a most delightful, 
restful-looking place. 

Sue said to herself as she made a note of all 
these attractions, that if it were not for the eld- 
erly gentleman and the housekeeping, she would 
like exceediugly well to establish herself right 
there for the summer, 

As she rang the bell, she had a glimpse of a 
stout servant girl out at the rear gate, who 
seemed to be combining business and pleasure. 
She was selecting vegetables from a gardener’s 
wagon, and indulging in animated conversation 
with the gardener at the same time. ‘The sharp 
tinkle of the bell fell upon her own ear, but the 
girl evidently heard only the sound of * his” 
volce. She rang again and again, and finally 
began to look around to see if there was no way 
in which to force an entrance. 

A voice from the inside was heard: 
come round here to the window.” 

There were four windows, and it took a fine 
intuitive sense to discover just which one was 
meant, inasmuch as they all looked alike. Sue 
walked to ene, and a voice from within said ; 

“I can’t open the door for you—the kitchen- 
girl appears to be dead; but if you have any 
special business, and can manage to get in 
through this window, there'll be no objections to 
your doing so.” 

The speaker was out of Sue’s sight, so she 
essayed to open the window. It was of the long 
French fashion, and after a little managing she 
threw open the inside shutters, and stooping a 
little, stepped inside. 

Bright as it was outside, within it seemed ab- 
solutely dark. Presently, however, the eye ad- 
justed itself to the situation, and she saw in a 
large easy-chair her elderly gentleman. He sat 
with his right foot swathed and bandaged, rest- 
ing on an ottoman. He was tall and thin, with 
keen but kindly black eyes, and hair and beard 
of purest silver-white. 

“ Well, young lady, may I ask what your er- 
rand may be,’’ 

VoL. cl1.—29, 


* Please 





“You are Mr. Kirke, I suppose; and you ad- 
vertised for a housekeeper,did you not ?”’ 

“Tam Mr. Kirke; and if there is one thing on 
earth | want more than another it’s a housekeeper 
—some one who can manage a servant girl, see 
that the meals are decently served, and that call- 
ers don’t have to come into the house through the 
windows instead of the doors. Do you know of 
any such person? Did your mother send you to 
see about 1? Why did not she come herself? 
Heavens and earth, young woman, | tell you I’m 
nearly distracted.”’ 

“So I perceive,’”’ said Sue, ** I came to ask for 
the place for myself.” 

“You? You're too young, too young, too 
young!” 

“1 can do all that you mentioned,” 

“Can you cook. Cook, I mean; not burn and 
waste, and spoil things generally ?”’ 

With an assurance utterly convincing, Sue an- 
swered, ** I can cook.” 

‘Where did you come from? What sort of 
recommends have you? How old are you? Can 
you make such a strawberry short-cake as my 
Can you ?” 

“ Mr. Kirke, you ask too many questions at 
once. If you will permit me to try, I think I can 
suit you; and if I do that, it is nothing to you 
where I come from, who I’ve cooked for, nor how 
old I am. 
the only one to the point, and that’s the one I 
Shall I stay ?” 

“Sensible young person, Stay? Of course 
you'll stay. That’s what you came for, isn’t it ? 
Of course you'll stay. If you can find the servant 
girl I think it might be a good thing. She does 
“occasionally do some little service that reminds 
you of her existence.”’ 

Sue said, “ It seems to me, Mr. Kirke, that if 
you'd have a little more air and sunlight in this 
room you'd feel better, and—and—”’ 

« And what ?’ 

“A little better-natured.” 

“ If you came here expecting to find a saintly 
old man, who will be paternal and patient, and then 
die and leave you a fortune, you’ve come to the 
wrong place—this isn’t the house. I don’t think, 
in fact, that the party lives in this neighborhood. 
What I want is what I have said. And I'll tell 
you that I’m exacting, and impatient, and cross. 

*So we'll have that understood.” 

For answer, Sue rose, drew off her gloves, laid 
off her hat, and proceeded to open the blinds a 
little. The sunlight revealed a very untidy room. 

* I think,” she said, “ the first thing I do will 
be to put this room in better order. I don’t blame 
you at all for being impatient and cross in such 
a looking room as this.” 

“ Who said I was impatient and cross ?” 

“Oh, no one—that is, no one to mention— 
only, I would be if 1 were you.” 


, 


mother used to make ? 


The question about the short-cake is 


ask permission to answer. 
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She went out in pursuit of the maid-of-all-work, 
whom she found reading a dime novel in the 
kitchen. 

« Kitty,” she said, “I suppose your name is 
Kitty—I am Miss Hamilton ; and I’ve come here 
to superintend the house, help and advise you 
about your work, and try with your assistance to 
make things pleasant and agreeable. I think we 
had better start out intending to be friends, arfd 
work together kindly and pleasantly—don’t you !” 

“I do that, Miss,” said Kitty, too astonished 
to say more. 

“ Well, then, we will in the first place go into 
Mr. Kirke’s room, and put things to right there.” 

“‘ Sure, and I did that this blessed morning!” 

“ It must be done better, Kitty, and you must 
help.” 

Going back Sue said, “ Now, Mr. Kirke, if 
you will move, or be moved, out on to the veran- 
da for a short time, we will begin hostilities.” 

In vain Mr. Kirke vowed that he could not, 
and would not, be moved. Sue by some means 
gained her point, and when it was time for him 
to be moved back she had even more difficulty: 
he found it so pleasant out under the grape-vine 
that he proposed to stay. But when once moved 
into his room, fresh, and clean, and cool, with just 
the right light coming in through judiciously ad- 
justed blinds and curtains, with the pillows on 
his couch invitingly arranged, and a cluster of 
scarlet geranium blossoms brightening the whole, 
that he did not believe it was the 
same room anyhow. 

“Some one says,” he said, “that the Mar- 
sellaise hymn is the spirit of Revolution, I’m 
firmly convinced that the spirit of Revolution 
wears petticoats and a bib-apron; and now, Miss 
Hamilton, if you make a short-cake for my sup- 
per, which shall be a lineal descendant of the 
short-cakes my mother used to make, you may 
consider yourself engaged, and then we will 
discuss the question of salary, etc. Till that 
cake makes its appearance, and is discussed, you 
I'm going to take a nap 


he declared 


are only on probation. 
now.”’ 

Then Sue held another conference with Kitty. 

That individual disclosed to her several im- 
portant facts. Mr. Kirke was “a very nice ould 
jintleman, only wid a good many notions,”” He 
had, so Kitty intimated, decided preferences for 
a good table, clean linen, and orderly, well- 
arranged rooms. He had been injured by a fall 
several weeks before, and since then been con- 
fined to his room all the time; and “ now that 
* said Kitty, “ he acts like he 
He’s that hungry 


he’s getting better,’ 
was possessed by sivin divils. 


that [ can’t cook enough to satisfy him, and that 
particular that nothin’ suits him,” 

And Sue, looking around, did not greatly 
wonder at his dissatisfaction. 

His mother lived with him, so Kitty said; but 


' 





being old and infirm, besides very deaf, kept her 
room most of the time. A very fine old lady, 
Kitty affirmed ; but that hard of hearing that she 
was “jist no use at all,” so far as managing things 
was concerned, 

“Does she take her meals in her room?” 
asked Sue. 

“ That depinds; if you’ve made up your mind 
that she will eome down, she wants her dinner, 
or whatever meal it may be, brought up; and if 
you particularly wish that she’d keep her room 
intirely, thin she’s sure to be on hand. You may 
make up your mind that whatever you'd naturally 
expect her to do, that thing is just what she'll 
not do at all. She bates iverything for contrari- 
ness.” 

When supper came, Mr. Kirke was persuaded 
that it would not result in instant death if he was 
helped out into the dining-room, Sue had all 
manner of objections to meet and overcome be- 
fore she gained the day. When she had him 
fairly established at the table, with his mother, 
whose will it happened to be to take her place 
there also, and looked around on the pretty room, 
cheery table, bright with silver, and glass, and 
delicate china, and thought of what the day 
had brought, she felt like patting herself on the 
head for her newly-developed powers of gener- 
alship. 

She did not dare tell Mr. Kirke, who praised 
her short-cake in emphatic terms, that it was the 
first time in her life that she had compounded 
that article of diet; and when he screamed into 
his mother’s ear that it was “ most as good as those 
she used to make,” and saw the mother’s delight 
and the son’s satisfaction, she devoutly blessed 
the makers of family cook-books. 

When Sue went to her room that night she 
had “accepted the situation.”” She had had a 
long talk with Mr, Kirke, and gained a fair idea 
of the duties that would devolve upon her. She 
had gained the grateful affection of his mother 
by one or two of the little attentions which old peo- 
ple are so quick to notice and appreciate. Shut 
out as she was by her infirmity from social life, the 
old lady was touched by the thoughtful kindness 
that prompted Sue to explain to her, by clear 
slow speech and ready, expressive signs, who 
she was, and what she had come among them 
to do. 

Young people are not specially grateful for 
smiles, or tender words or acts—they are young, 
the world is before them; but to the old, those 
who feel themselves growing daily less and less 
necessary to those about them, every pleasant at- 
tention or tenderness is doubly prized. Sue knew 
this, And as for Kitty, the events of the after- 
noon had inspired her with a respectful admira- 
tion for Sue, that was little short of reverence. 

Talking with Mr, Kirke, Sue said, “ 1 suppose 
that it would be the correct thing to tell you a 
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little about myself, who I am, and where I came 
from.” 

“Do just as you please—the fact that you are 
here is the most important one; though, to tell 
you the truth, Miss Hamilton, I think—” 

“TI understand very nearly what you think, I 
ptesume; you need not tell me, I am young, 
not absolutely ugly, and you think it a sad fate 
that sets me alone in life, dependent upon myself 
for my bread. There’s no mystery about me— 
I’m not an heiress in disguise, nor a runaway 
wife. I’m just one of the average American 
young women, brought up to a litle of every- 
thing, and nothing in particular. My father died 
five years ago, when I was eighteen. He left a 
small home and a little money. My mother lived 
four years anda half after his death. During 
that time we used all that was left to us. There 
was enough when slie died to pay her funeral 
expenses, and a little more. 

“ After her death 1 went to the city, and re- 
mained long enough to discover that the city was 
full of women just like myself—women trained 
to no particular work, | that skilled 
labor only was in demand, I staid long enough 
to use what litle money | had, and got myself 
somewhat in debt besides. That’s why I am here, 
because I need employment; because | have no 


learned 


home or friends, and because I feel myself equal 
to this work at least.”’ 

“ And is that ali, my child?” asked Mr. Kirke. 

She was so tired, so lonesome—so hungry for 
sympathy—the kindly word and tone were more 
than she could bear; and, in a minute more, she 
was telling this man her simple story, 

* Not quite all, Mr. Kirke; when my father 
died, I was engaged to be married; by the time 
that my lover was in a position to marry, my 
mother had conceived a violent dislike for him, 
and an absurd liking for a suitor for whom I had 
only intense dislike, I had promised my father 
never to leave my mother. 1 had hoped that her 
home would be with me. ‘This she said she 
would never consent to do—I must make my 
choice. She was ill in health; she was feeble in 
heart and spirit. She was my mother, and I gave 
up my lover for her sake, He left me in sorrow, 
and | fear also in anger. My mother died, and 
I am here, and—”’ 

* No doubt he’s forgotten all about you by this 
time.” 

“ Perhaps so. 
than women.” 

“That's just where you are mistaken, Miss 
Hamilton—they do no such thing!” 

“You're delightfully contradictory, but it is no 
matter. It can make no difference to me now,” 

“ That’s so,” said Mr. Kirke; “ when one has 
reached the age of twenty-three, life cannot hold 
What comes after that age, is but trouble 
Don't think,” he said, as Sue flushed 


I know men do forget easier 


much, 
and sorrow. 





indignantly, “ that I don’t appreciate your grief 
and your confidence—I do both; and now good 
night, and make me an omelette for breakfast.” 

Sue fell asleep, thinking of the omelette all 
night long; it seemed to her she was hunting for 
She dreamed them in 
But having 


a recipe for making one. 
all stages of lightness and collapse. 
put her hand to the dough, so to speak, no such 
trifle as an omelette should stand in her way, and 
the morning found her refreshed by her slumbers, 
glad in every nerve and fibre of her being over 
the brightness that streamed in through her east 
window, and resolute and hopeful in spirit. It 
was much to know that Mrs, Green would not be 
at her door that day, with a demand for her board 
and an allusion to her impulses, 

The days went by with the rapidity for which 
days have a propensity, ‘They were not all full 
of sunshine, really or metaphoricaily. 

There were days in which stupidity held Kitty 
in its grasp—days in which the stove would not 
“draw” nor the yeast rise, There were days, 
too, when Mr. Kirke was just what he said he 
was—impatient and exacting and cross; and days 
in which his mother seemed to think that every 
remark that was made was one of great and 
supreme importance, and would insist upon hav- 
ing it repeated; and to make a desperate effort to 
intorm a person that you said that it looked like 
rain, or that you thought you would have bread 
instead of biscuits for supper, as though it were a 
matter of great moment, is a trial that must be 
undergone to be appreciated, 

But taking it altogether they were cheerful, 
happy days. She did not find her labor greater 
than her strength, and with her fine domestic 
tastes and sympathies she grew to find a simple 
pleasure in her work. 

She learned that if there is any place where 
brains are needed, it is in the kitchen; that skill 
and intelligence are required to keep the wheels 
of domestic machinery in good order, 

Sue grew to have a thorough respect for those 
women whon, in her inexperienced days, she had 
held in small esteem as only “good house- 
keepers.” 

But her devotion to ‘* kitchen chemistry” did 
not forbid her giving time to other things. 

There was a piano in the parlor. Sue could 
sing, and when Mr. Kirke was out of the house, 
and Kitty conducting affairs successfully in her 
domain, she found herself singing her old songs 
and teaching her fingers their old skill. 

She had a clear, sweet voice, and a correct ear. 
She was not a very fine musician, but just such a 
singer of sweet songs as it is very pleasant to listen 
to in the twilight. She played such music as 
soothed and rested and refreshed, 

At least, so Mr. Kirke thought; for many an 
evening when she was certain that he was down 
town, or out riding, had he sat in his room and 
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listened. At last he said to her one morning, “I 
like your singing, Miss Hamilton; and since I do 
like it, you need not shut the piano as.soon as you 
hear my step of the walk, nor stop in the very 
middle of a verse if you imagine I’m coming. Do 
you hear ?” 

q ‘Inasmuch as you spoke very clearly and dis- 
tinctly, and my hearing is yet unimpaired, I may 
safely say that I hear you, Mr. Kirke.” 

“ And you understand ?” 

“ Not being an absolute idiot, I understand. 
By the way, Mr. Kirke,” she continued, “ now 
that you know of my great musical gifts, if you 
ever feel sort o’ Saul-ish, I’ll sing for you and 
exorcise the unrestful spirit for you. I’d like,” 
she said—* you have been so kind to me—to do 
something for you of a little different order than 
seeing to the wants of your inner man.” 

It was an honest, innocent speech; but it 
brought a look of tenderness and surprise to Mr. 
Kirke’s face. Sue saw it and was sorry, but 
forgot it all in an hour, 

Not so Mr. Kirke. He made her sing for 
him; he praised and scolded her by turns; he 
brought books out of his library and read to her, 
till listening, for he was a fine reader, she would 
forget the very supper hour, Then there would 
be days in which she would only see him at 
meals. 

Nothing of all this troubled her, If he talked 
or read to her, it was well; if not, it was also 
well. She liked to sing to him; but if he didn’t 
care to hear her songs, that fact brought her no 
distress. He was to her just an “ elderly gentle- 
man,” kind, good, but eccentric, for whom she 
** kept house.” 

So one day when he said to her, “ Miss Sue, 
will you marry me ?” her astonishment was only 
equaled by the promptness with which she said, 
“ma” 

“You are quite positive that you couldn’t be 
happy with me ?” 

“ I’m positive that I don’t love you, Mr. Kirke, 
though I do like you very much, and know that 
you’re a very good man; and—but—” 

“T’ve thought, Sue, that, though I’m an old 
man, I might make you happy; but when a 
woman says ‘no’ as quickly and as naturally as 
you did, there’s no use in arguing the point. I 
might convince you that it would be best for you 
for some reasons ; but I should never forget that 
in that emphatic ‘ no’ your heart spoke !”’ 

** You're not angry with me, Mr. Kirke ?” 

* Not at all; and I forbid you to think of it, 
or speak of it. In fact, I withdraw my offer; 
wouldn’t marry you if you asked me. You are 
to forget all about it, and proceed to superintend 
my house, pet my mother, bang my piano, and 
make yourself as happy as you can.” 

* You are good, and kind, and considerate. I 
am grateful to you,’’ said Sue. 








“All a mistake. I am selfish through and 
through; didn’t want to lose my housekeeper, 
don’t you see ?” 

It was never alluded to again. Everything 
drifted along in the same pleasant, quiet fashion, 
If Mr. Kirke was sorely disappointed, he kept 
his regret from Sue’s eyes. He was only a little 
more kind, a litthe more thoughtful and patient, 
than before. 

« 7 * * * 

The glorious golden days of October had come. 
The worla was radiant in its ripened charms. 
Sue had been six months at Hazlewood. She 
had engaged to remain through the winter ; look- 
ing back over the summer, she was grateful. She 
thought with a chill at her heart of that morning 
in June when, spite of all warm, fresh beauty of 
the season, the world to her was all made up of 
clouds—false or forgetful friends, dismal attic 
rooms, unpaid board-bills, and landladies who 
had impulses, but who could not be governed by 
them. Now, she had no debts and no fears. 

Now, though the melancholy days were at— 
hand, life was brighter, and the sun was shining. 
All day, too, she seemed to have been in better 
spirits than usual. It was the bracing October 
air, she said, It acted like a tonic. 

She dreamed the night before that Tom had 
come, and though she said to herself again and 
again, * How foolish I am; he will never come 
again; he is married, and has children on his 
knees,” still her heart kept singing a little song 
of hope and joy all the day. 

In the afternoon Mr, Kirke sent a boy down to 
the house with a note. It read thus: 

Miss Sue :—My nephew has come, Will be 
down to tea. Serve up something toothsome, for 
he comes with an appetite. KIRKE. 

She never had known that Mr. Kirke had a 
nephew; but as he was not communicative upon 
family affairs, it was not strange. ; 

With true housewifely desire to have such a 
repast as should be toothsome and satisfying, she 
made the nécessary additional preparations. 

When the tea-hour came, she had that sense of 
satisfaction which every housekeeper feels and 
understands. The bread was the lightest, the 
butter the goldenest, and every appointment of 
the table all her delicate fastidiousness could ask. 

She was looking unusually well, and had 
herself arrived at that conclusion as she stood 
before the glass and fastened a scarlet blossom in 
the lace at her throat. This pleasant conviction 
only added to her attractiveness. It is only the 
extraordinary woman who can entirely rise above 
the accidents of dress and surroundings, and make 
those about them forget them also ; and Sue was 
not an extraordinary woman. She was prettier 
and more attractive for knowing that she was 
pretty, well-dressed and charming. 

Mr. Kirke and his nephew were late, 
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Sue began to be impatient., “If there’s one 
thing that annoys me more than another, Kitty,” 
sue said, “it’s to be kept waiting.” 

“Sure, Miss Hamilton, somebody’s sure to be 
annoyed all the time; for there’s a heap of waiting 
to be done in this world, and that’s the truth,” 

Sue sat down to the piano. “Til see,” she 
said, “if I can sing my impatience away. 

** May blooms are on the trees, 
May blossoms on the the vine; 


But autumn brings the ripened fruit, 
The rare and ruby wine, 


‘Qh, balmly airs of May— 
O glorious nights of June, 
Pass onward, till above the hills 
Shail rise the harvest moon, 


** With glad, rejoicing heart 
I shall your glories see, 
For then will come the harvest time, 
And the wine of life to me !"’ 


Clear and strong and sweet the words rang out, 
Kitty listening in the kitchen, said, “ Faith and I 
know she means what she sings, whatever it may 
be ; and wheriver she keeps that big voice of hers 
I don’t see, and she such a bit of a body.” 


‘And then wiil come the harvest-time 
And the wine of life to me!"’ 


She had forgotten that she expected any one ; 
she forgot everything but her song, which fell 
from her lips like a prophecy. She did not hear 
the gate, nor the steps on the veranda, nor the 
voices. As one who feels the full fruition of 
hope delayed, she sang: 

“‘And then will come the harvest-time 
And the wine of life to me!” 


The door opened into the room, and they stood 
listening. She turned, not hearing, but conscious 
of their presence; and in another moment, 
strong, loving arms clasped her, tender kisses fell 
on her hands, and cheeks, and lips. 

* What’s all this—what’s all this ?”’ cried Mr. 
Kirke. “ What do you mean, young man, by 
such conduct? What do you mean, young 
woman, by such freedom ?” 

“It’s Sue! uncle,” said the young man. 

“It's Tom! Mr. Kirke,” said the young 
woman. 

* Yes, of course, Tom and Sue; I know that.” 

“ My darling Sue, uncle, whom I lost so long 
ago.” 

“ My Tom, Mr. Kirke,” said Sue. 

“ All very fine,” said Mr. Kirke ; “ you’re very 
free with your possessive pronouns ; but inasmuch 
as you, sir, are my nephew, you, madam, are my 
manageress in general, | demand my supper— 
but bless you, my children, bless you !’” 

“It came in this way,’’ said Mr. Kirke, later 
in the evening ; “ you happened, Miss Hamilton, 
with the carelessness for which you are #of re- 
markable, to leave a book on the window-sill, 





which at some date in the dead past, to be poet- 
ical, as the occasion demands, Tom had given 
you; for there stood his name, Tom Heywood, 
With the penetration for which I am remarkable, 
I saw through it all; and with the disinterested- 
ness for which I trust you are grateful, I forth- 
with sent out in search of the said Tom. He 
was found, and invited to visit his loving uncle. 
I laid a trap, and he walked into it. I explained 
to him, Miss Hamilton, as i came along, that I 
had a housekeeper who possessed some attrac- 
tions of mind and person, and intimated that he 
must be on his guard, as it woild be no use. 
The positiveness with which he assured me that 
nothing could shake his allegiance to a lost love, 
was pathetic and convincing, and filled me with 
secret exultation. You see, Sue, that if I 
couldn’t marry you, or you couldn’t marry me, 
the next best thing is to have you marry my 
nephew ; for since the day you walked through 
the window into my house to the present hour, 
my determination to keep you in the family has 
never faltered. You hear me/ Good-night, and 
God bless you!” 
* * ~ * * 


Softly and low, to her own heart that night, 
Sue sang: 
“ With glad, rejoicing heart 
I all your glories see ; 


For now has come the harvest-time 
And the wine of life to me!” 


ae 
v7 


QUATRAINS. 


BY GEO. BIRDSEYE, 
Birth. 
Could we know of the sorrows and cares of earth, 
Before we have taken a breath, 
We would tremble more at the gates of birth 
Than we do at the gates of death, 





Coquette. 

Enjoy your triumphs, gay coquette! 
ness is brief ; 

You're like a pretty rose from which each lover 
plucks a leaf. 

I pity, though, the husband who with you his future 
mourns ; 

When ail the leaves are plucked, for him there'll 
nought remain but thorns. 


Your happi- 


Youth and Age. 
A sorrow past no longer is a sorrow, 
A joy to come is joy till past away ; 
When we are young our song is all ‘“‘ To-morrow,” 
When we are old, ‘tis changed to ‘ Yesterday.’ 


Sincerity. 
Rather silence than speech, 
Where deceit forms a part; 
Rather heart without words, 
Than the words without heart, 
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JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY LUCY ELLEN GUERNSEY. 


“Bless you, child, is that you? Why, we did 
not expect you till to-morrow, or I should have 
met you at the train. Where is your trunk? 
Oh, all right! 1 was afraid you hadn’t come to 
stay, that’s all, Sit right down, and have some 
tea. 

* Poor child, how tired you look! I expect 
you have had rathera hard time lately. I thought 
I should like to keep you with me till I went 
away at any rate. I was always so fond of your 
mother. Oh, as to helping me, I didn’t send for 
you to make a sewing-girl of you; but if you like 
to take hold a little, of course I shan’t object. 
There is always plenty to do when one has such 
a great change before one, though I haven’t be- 
gun to pull up yet. But, dear me, one never 
knows how much one has in the world till one 
beg!ns to move. 

*“ Well, and how are all the folks down at 
Symantha’s? Symantha is growing an elderly 
woman now, though she carries her age well. 
She is twelve years older than Iam. Is Ashbell 
Riley married yet? I expected Symantha would 
be making up a match between you and Ashbell, 
for she is great at that sort of business, as I know 
to my cost. To tell you the truth, that was one 
reason I asked you up here. A girl like you, 
with no home and no mother, is under a great 
I know Sym- 
antha’s way— pushing here, and pulling there, 
and putting a hand somewhere else, when she 
wants to bring two folks together. The minute 
I heard Sarah Anne was gone, I said to myself: 
‘There now, Symantha will be cooking up a match 
between Ashbell and Malvina Adams.’ Qh, she 


temptation to marry for a home, 


has—has she? I thought so! 

“ Malvina, don’t you doit! Don’t you ever 
think of such athing! Keep school, work ina 
factory, go out doing house-work, go to the poor- 
house, if you can’t do any better; but never— 
never be persuaded to marry a man you don’t 
love, though he may be the best man in the world, 
and have the best home to offer you. I suppose 
Ashbell would say 1 was a romantic old fool. 
Oh, he did—did he? I'd rather be a romantic 
old fool than a prosy old fool, any way; and you 
may tell him | say so, 

‘* No, Malvina, whatever you do, don’t do that, 
It is a sin against your own soul and against the 
man you marry, and the better he is the greater 
the sin. J/ tried it with a man who was as near 
to heaven as any one ever gets here below, and I 
can honestly say 1 wied to do my duty by him 
if any woman ever did; but that didn’t hinder 
me from finding out what a mistake | had made. 
I never should have done it, if | had not thought 
Paul was dead. If you have finished your tea, 
we'll go and sit out on the veranda, and I'll tell 





you all about it. Maybe my experience will be 
a help to you. Oh, you don’t want any work 
to-night. Sit still, and hold your hand, for oncee 
I am making some flannels for Emma Ryland’s 
baby, and you might knit her some socks if you 
liked. She isn’t any too well provided for, and 
her folks won’t do a thing for her, though why 
Tom Ryland isn’t as good as any of them, good- 
ness knows, I don’t! 

“ You see, Paul and I had been playmates ever 
since we could run alone, and when he was 
eighteen and I was sixteen—that was when he 
went on his second long voyage-—we understood 
one another. He gave me a ring of Guinea gold 
—that’s it—and I handed him a chain of my 
hair, which he wears now—what is left of it. I 
can’t realize that it was more than twenty years 
ago. 

“ Paul was a sailor born, like his father and 
grandfather before him; and though to please 
father he tried very hard to settle down on land, 
he couldn’t do it. He had the salt drop in his 
veins, and even father said at last that Paul must 
be a sailor if he was anything. Paul went to Mr. 
James Geary, that his father used to sail for, and 
the old gentleman got him a good berth on an 
Indiaman. It was an uaderstood thing that 
whenever Paul got suitable promotion we were to 
be married, and I was not afraid but he would; 
for he was always studying mathematics, and 
navigation, and such things. Symantha was 
against it from the first, but she hadn’t as much 
influence in family matters at that time as she 
came to have afterward. Gentle as she was, 
mother was one who ruled her own house, and 
asked no help of any one, 

“ Well, Paul made his voyage and came home all 
right, and every one said how much he was im- 
proved. I didn’t see any great change, only he 
had grown taller and more manly. I was a 
member of class-meeting at that time, and he 
joined too; and though he never had so much to 
say as some, brother Silsbee was well satisfied 
with him. Symantha wasn’t. She said Paul 
only joined the class because I did, and there 
wasn’t any reality in his experience. She asked 
him once if he would be willing to lose his eyes 
if the Lord required it, and he said it would be 
time enough to to settle that when the Lord did 
require it. 

“After Paul went away on his second long voy- 
age, there were great changes. Mother died, and 
father fell into a kind of weakly way, and I think 
his mind suffered as well as his body. Symantha 
ruled the house, as perhaps was only right. She 
was pa’s step-daughter, the child of his first wife, 
but we had always grown up like one family. I 
must say that she was as good and dutiful to ma 
as any own chiid, so far as waiting on and taking 
care of her went. Symantha thought | ought to 


go and keep school, but ma couldn’t bear to part 
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with me, and I never left home while she was 
alive. _ Afterwards I did go, and I was not sorry. 
I wanted something to divert my mind. Maand 
I had been all in all to one another; and good as 
she was in some ways, I never would make an 
intimate friend of Symantha. She thought I was 
romantic, and I thought she was worldly, and I 
guess we were both rfght. 

“I taught that summer at Paynesville, and they 
were so well satisfied they wanted me to take the 
winter school as well; so as Paul was not expected 
back till the next May, and I wasn’t needed at 
home, I consented. The school was a first-rate 
one, and the people were very nice and kind, 
and made much of me. I took hold of the 
church and Sunday-school work in real earnest, 
and found comfort in it; though oddly enough, 
all my trouble grew out of that very thing. 
Paynesville is a little place, and I suppose the 
Conference thought the church was a good one, 
for they sent a young minister who had never 
preached before—if he had never preached at all 
it wouldn’t have been any great loss, He was 
always asking my advice about this, that and the 
other, and I helped him all I could, just as I did 
the big boys in school. Judge if I wasn’t sur- 
prised, and when he asked me to marry him. 

“ Of course I said ‘ No,’ short and plain, and 
told him I never had thought of such a thing. 
*You know, brother Walker, I told you I was 
engaged !’ says I. 

“*]T know you did,’ says he; ‘ but when I con- 
sulted your sister about it, she told me it was only 
a childish affair that none of your friends favored. 
Your father himself said you were cut out for a 
minister’s wife, and that nothing would please 
him better than to see you married to a preacher 
of the Gospel.’ 

“Then I was vexed—more so than became a 
minister of the Gospel to see, I am afraid—-and I 
spoke right out. 

“¢T was cut out for one man’s wife, and that 
man is Paul Ferrier,’ says 1; ‘I’ve loved him 
ever since I knew what love was, and he has 
loved me. We have been solemnly engaged for 
more than two years, I have helped you all I 
could, brother Walker,’ says I, and then he broke 
in 





“«T know you have, Abby, and I want you to 
keep on helping me all my life.’ 

“Well, I shan’t, then, if that is the way you are 
going to take it!’ says I; ‘I am willing to be- 
friend you, but I will never marry you. You must 
understand that, once for all.’ 

“ Then he spunked up, and began to talk about 
my trifling with his affections! 

“« Trifling, indeed !° says I, an’ I couldn’t help 
laughing; ‘I wonder if little Tommy Siilson 
don’t think I am trifling with Azs affections, when 
I teach him his letters, It would be just about 
as sensible.’ 





* He colored up at that, and the tears came into 
his eyes. 

“* If you knew how I felt, you wouldn’t laugh 
at me, Abby!’ says he. 

“¢T don’t want to laugh at you, nor to hurt 
your feelings, brother Walker,’ says I, ‘though I 
don’t think you have shown much regard for my 
feelings. You know very well, I have taken 
your part through thick and thin (and so I had; 
for the elder folks didn’t like him any too well, 
and the girls laughed at him). I must say, if you 
had got such a notion in your head, you would 
have been acting more like a man if you had 
come to me in the first place. I know my own 
mind, without any of Symantha’s help; and that 
mind was made up long ago. What kind of a 
wife should I make you if I were false to Paul 
Ferrier ?? said I, 

“ Then he said something which showed just 
what a well, it isn’t right to call any mana 
fool; much less a minister of the Gospel. 

“« But the lives of sailors are very uncertain; 
and if anything shou/d happen 

«“* Brother Walker, if you say another such 
word, I’ll never speak to you again the longest day 
I live,’ says I. * Are you not ashamed to be spec- 
ulating on the death of a man who never did you 
any harm? Next thing, you will be wishing for 
it, and then you will be a murderer. But you 
may spare yourself that sin; for, if I never heard 
from Paul again, 1 would never marry you.’ 
And with that, I got up and left him, Luckily, 
I had only a week more to teach—so I didn’t 
see much of him. 

“ When I came home, I didn’t find things very 
comfortable. Symantha had got father entirely 
under her thumb, so he thought everything she 
said was gospel truth. I had hardly been at 
home an hour, when she asked me, in a very 
meaning tone, how brother Walker was. 

“* Well enough, for aught I know!’ I an- 
swered. ‘I have'nt seen him to speak to in two 
weeks,’ 

“ She pinched her lips together in that way she 
has—and says she: ‘Abby, you have used 
that young man shamefully. If you don’t marry 
him after all the encouragement you have given 
him, you deserve to be turned out of the church.’ 

“*Symantha!’ says I, ‘won’t you be good 
enough to manage your own affairs, and let me 








manage mine ?’ 

** She didn’t say any more—but she did worse ; 
for she put Pa up to talk to me, and it was 
precious little peace I had after that. I used to 
run away whenever I could, and go down to Mrs. 
Ferrier’s. 
she had heard the story about Brother Walker; 
but I told her how it was, and she said I had 
done just right. Brother Silsbee said so, too; 
and that was a comfort, for I had a great respect 
for him. The Conference had returned him to 


She was rather cool to me, at first, for 
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us, and I was glad enough, for I had been dread- 
fully afraid we should have Brother Walker. 

“ Then Paul came home, and I thought things 
would all go right; but they didn’t. Of course, 
Maria Coppersmith told him 
—she always wanted Paul herself—and she 
added that Symantha said to her that I would 
have taken Brother Walker, quick enough, only 
for my promise to him. So then he went to 
Symantha, and she told him the same, and added 
that she believed my health was suffering from the 
struggle; and she asked him if he didn’t see how 
thin and worn I looked. So I did, but not from 
that reason. If I had been about, things would 
have been different; but I had been sick abed, 
with a feverish cold. I kept wondering and 
wondering why Paul did not come or send. At 
last, one day, Symantha brought me a letter, which 
she said had come the day before. 

“« Why didn’t you give it to me ?’ says I, 

“*T thought you were not well enough,’ she 
answered, and then, after waiting a minute; 


he heard the story. 


‘ain’t you going to open it ?’ 

“* When I get achance !’ says I, coolly enough. 

“She went out upon that, and then I did read 
it; but it was some time before I took a sense of 
it. Paul was gone! He had got a mate’s berth 
on his old ship, which was to sail on the sixth. 
He released me from my promise, he said, and 
left me free to marry any one I pleased; and he 
did not blame me for anything except for not 
being frank with him. 

“It didn’t take me a minute to throw on my 
shawl, and run down to Mrs, Ferrier’s, though | 
had been so weak all day that I could hardly 
stand. Mrs. Ferrier met me at the door, her 
eyes red with crying, and she just opened her 
arms and took me into them. 

“*QOh, mother, mother!’ says 1; ‘what does 
it all mean ?’ 

“Then she told me she was as much in the 
dark as I was; that Paul had come in the after- 
noon, and had told her he must sail next day, 
had gathered his things together, and gone. She 
asked him if he had said good-bye to Abby, and 
he answered shortly, ‘ Yes; all the good-bye that 
was needed,’ and then he kissed her, and started 
off, only turning round at the door to say, ‘ Ma, 
be kind to Abby if you have a chance,’ 

“I showed her Paul’s letter, and we talked it 
over, and agreed that some one had been telling 
him stories. Mrs, Ferrier wanted me to write to 
him at Bombay, but I wouldn’t do that. I had 
my pride, as well as he. However, she said she 
should write herself and tell him the truth; and I 
made no objection to that. I staid with her sev- 
eral days, for when the excitement was over I 
dropped down flat, and was so exhausted that 
Mrs, Ferrier sent for old Doctor Brown, He 


advised me to keep quiet where I was, and I was 
only too glad to do so, 








“ At first my mind was like a raging sea; I 
didn’t know till long afterward exactly what Sym- 
antha had done; but I knew she had a hand in 
the business, and she made no secret of being glad 
that Paul was gone. She was extra kind; but 
her very kindness was hateful to me, and though 
I was hardly able to crawl, I would keep about, 
and do my full share of the work. Brother 
Walker came over from Paynesville, and had no 
more sense than to stop all night at our house when 
Pa asked him; but I wouldn’t see him. I got 
supper ready, and then I went down to Mrs, Fer- 
rier’s, and staid till he was gone. Pa liked brother 
Walker more than ever, for his father had made 
a deal of money in oil, and was one of the rich- 
est men in our parts at that time. Pa was set on 
the match, and he tried to get Brother Silsbee to 
talk to me; but Brother Silsbee said he never 
meddled in such matter, and he didn't believe 
in made-up matches. However, he did talk to 
Brother Walker—so I found out afterwards—and 
told him that it was neither manly nor Christian 
to persecute a woman in that way. After that, 
Brother Walker did not come again; and pretty 
soon I heard he was married to a Paynesville 
girl, Wasn’t I glad? Then it was my turn to 
do the amiable. We used to carry work-bags in 
those days, as people are beginning to do again. 
I worked the handsomest one I could contrive 
with some Dacca silks I had, and sent it to his 
wife for a wedding-present. She was wonder- 
fully pleased, and I hope he was. 

“I was feeling better by that time. I was 
naturally light-hearted, and I persuaded myself 
that as soon as Paul had his mother’s letter all 
would be well. India mails were far apart in 
those days; but I was so confident that I could 
afford to be patient—I was so sure of good news 
that I even began to make up a set of clothes; 
for you see, I had money of my own by that time. 
I had taught school four terms; and more than 
that, Uncle Asa, Ma’s only brother, had died, and 
left me a mortgage for three thousand dollars 
on a good piece of property, and five hundred 
dollars beside. I went up and staid several months 
with Aunt Josephine, and I put on mourning to 
please her, though Symantha said it was all non- 
sense. But aunty had been very kind to me, and 
I did not grudge a few dollars to gratify the poor 
old lady. She died at last very suddenly. The 
place and property went to her husband’s son, as 
was no more than right, and [ went home to stay 
till I could get aschool. The very next day the 
mail came. 

“ Paul never had his mother’s letter. The 
Captain wrote to say that Paul was swept over- 
board in a squall in the Indian ocean; and, 
though they did everything, both at the time and 
when the squall was over, they could not find 
him. 

“ Somehow or other, I had never thought of 
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that—no more than if there had never been such 
«. thing as death in the world. I don’t believe 
Eve was more surprised at Abel’s death, than I 
was at Paul’s. Oh, how dark the world was to 
I seemed to lose all hope and trust, and I 
could see no light, nor truth, nor guodness any- 
where. If he had only got the letter, it seemed 
to me, I should not have cared so much; but 
that he should have died thinking that I was 
faise to him 

“ The first ray of comfort came from Brother 
Silsbee. I could open my heart to him, for he 
was a man who knew what sorrow was, and he 
had a wonderful gift of wise sympathy. His wife 
had been insane since the first year of their mar- 
riage, and had lately died in the asylum. I told 
him how I felt about Paul, and he said softly: 
‘ Sister, perhaps he does know. The Lord knows, 
and why should you not trust 4/im to make it all 
right ?” 

“ That seemed to go just to the right place. I 
grew quieter, and began to take up my work 
again, and to help others. I felt that if this 
world was a wilderness full of wolves, as some- 
body says, there was a way through it, and, if I fol- 
lowed that track, I should come out by and by. 
I had no fears about Paul. I knew his mind and 
heart too well for that. How glad I was that I 
had humored poor Aunt Josey, by putting on 
mourning! for, you see, as things were, I would 
not weil have put it on for Paul. 

“I staid at home, what time I wasn’t keeping 
school, for two years, but it wasn’t very comfort- 
She 
worried me about wearing mourning, and she 


me! 





able. Symantha never would let me alone. 
worried me about getting married; for, though I 
lived as retired as I could, | had more than one 
She put Pa up to find fault with me, and, 
in short, she ieft me no peace. Brother Walker's 
poor little wife only lived a year; and she wasn’t 
—so to say—cold in her grave, before he was 
after me again. Brother Silsbee had been made 
Presiding Elder, and had come up here to live; 


offer. 


so I hadn’t him to take my part any more. 

“ Then Pa died, and left the place and almost 
everything else to Symantha. I had only a few 
hundred dollars that beionged to Ma, and her 
Folks wanted me to break the will, but 
I weuldn’t. Symantha had been good to Pa, if 
not to me, and I didn’t grudge her the property. 
I had enough, and was laying up money by teach- 
The worst was, that I had no home. 
Symantha had married about a month before Pa’s 
death ; never get on 
together, especially as Andrew Pease had asked 
me first. I should have staid with Mrs, Ferrier; 
but she had her brother on her hands at that 
time, so she had no room. 

About three months after Pa’s death, Elder 
Silsbee came down on a visit, and the first I 


things. 


ing. 


and I knew we should 


knew he asked me to. marry him, It was a great 





temptation. You see I had no home, and no 
family friends. I was getting on in life. I had 
a great regard for Elder Silsbee. I persuaded 
myself that respect and sympathy were better to 
marry on than love, and the end of it was, I 
agreed to be his wife. 

“ Malvina, that was the greatest mistake I ever 
made. It was all the worse, because he loved 
me with all his heart, and it was a great one. I 
did not realize what a horrible blunder I had 
made till we came home, which we did next dey. 
Elder Silsbee had a settled home, of course, and 
a nice one as anybody would wish to see, for he 
was well off as to this world’s goods. He 
thought nothing too good for me, and if I had 
wanted silver dishes, I should have had them. 
Old Mrs, Silsbee was living with her son, and 
she mothered me up and petted me as I hadn't 
been petted since Ma died. 

“ Butoh! I had made adreadful mistake. I 
realized it the first time I said my prayers in my 
new house, and it came to me that I had no rigi.t 
to think about Paul any more—that by my own 
act I had made it a sin to love him. Child, I 
never shut my eyes to sleep that night. I would 
have given the world to be alone, and I was glad 
that Elder Silsbee had to go away next day. He 
wanted me to go with him; but I excused my- 
self, because I wanted to get settled, ard besides 
I had a headache, which was true enough. 

“I thought it all out that day. I told myself 
that i had committed a sin against my husband 
and my own soul, and I begged for forgiveness, 
Then I made up my mind that whatever hap- 
pened, I would be true—that I would never have 
a thought or a wish separate from my husband, 
but would be a good, faithful wife to him, and a 
dutiful daughter to his mother. I took Paul’s 
ring off my finger and laid it away, and I vowed 
never to indulge myself in thinking of him dead 
or alive. I thought I had been sure of his 
death, but now it was too late. Something 
seemed to tell me that he was alive, and would 
come back some day to find me married, 

‘*I promised, and I kept my promise as well 
as I could; but it was but poorly after all. My 
husband soon found me out—I could see that, 
though he never said a word—and so did his 
mother, I do think I should have died only for 
her. She was a feeble old lady, and kept her 
room a good deal, and I used to wait on her, and 
cook every nice thing I could think of, to tempt 
her appetite. I took real pleasure in that, and in 
having everything nice and cheerful for my hus- 
band when he came home. Sometimes I used to 
go about with him, but not often, for Mother Sils- 
bee failed more and more, and the weaker she 
grew the closer she clung to me. Her mind 
never suffered at all, and we used to have some 
precious talks, I never saw any one with sucha 
rich experience, though I always think of her 
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when I read the life of Mrs. Fletcher, I never 
saw her show a spark of temper but once, and 
that was when Symantha came tosee me. She 
found fault as usual. She said I was extravagant 
—that there was no sense in my keeping such a 
girl as Ednah, or any at all for that matter; and 
that I set a very bad example in wearing such a 
rich black silk and a gold breast-pin. I did dress 
more than I really cared about, because my hus- 
band liked to see me look pretty. Mother Sils- 
bee drew herself up—she was a very dignified 
little body—and says she: 

“« «Sister Pease, my daughter’s dress and man- 
agement are satisfactory to her husband and her 
mother, and I am not aware that she is responsi- 
ble to any one else.’ 

“ Symantha was put down for once. I tried 
to make things pleasant for her; but she did not 
stay long, and I wasn’t sorry. Somehow she did 
always rub me the wrong way. 

“ | had been married three years when Mother 
Silsbee died, after a short illness, sweet and cheer- 
ful to the last. She had a little property, which 
she left to the church mostly; and, as I had plenty 
of things, she gave her clothes and a small sum 
of money to old Mrs. Ferrier, with whom she had 
been very intimate when they were both young. 
She said she would like to be buried by her hus- 
band at Rockside; so we took her body down 
Of course we stopped at Symantha’s, and 
after the funeral my husband asked for Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

“«* She is pretty poorly off, the old lady is,’ an- 
swered Andrew Pease. ‘She has lost most all 
her property, and they are going to take her to 
the asylum for sailor’s widows in a few days.’ 

*«*T shouldn’t think that would suit her,’ said 
I. ‘She was always a great hand to keep by 
herself,’ 

“*She doesn’t like it,’ said Andrew; ‘she feels 
dreadfully, and I'm real sorry for her.’ 

“* Like it or not, she will have to go,’ struck in 
Symantha, sharply. ‘She has nothing but the 
old house, and she can’t live on that. Mrs. 
Walker says the church ought to take care of her, 
but that is all nonsense—just of a piece with her 
getting up missionary boxes and so on. She 
thinks she knows it all,’ 

***So brother Walker is married again,’ said I. 

“*Of course he has, He don’t preach any more. 
He says because his voice has failed—I say be- 
cause he has got a rich wife. I’m afraid he will 
find that needle’s eye too small for him some 
way.’ 

«Tt is better not to judge,’ said my husband, 
mildly. ‘I am sorry to hear that about Mrs. 
Ferrier,’ 

“*T am,’ says I; ‘she has lived by herself so 
long she wont know how to bear the noise and 
bustle of a house-full, especially of strangers.’ 

“*She will have to learn to bear what she 


there. 





doesn’t like, as well as other people,’ snapped 
Symantha. 

“My husband said no more, but after supper 
he asked me if I would walk over and see the 
old lady. Of course I said yes, and we went 
across the pasture to her house. Melvina, I can’t 
tell you how I felt when I went in. The little 
room that used to be so neat, looked all disor- 
dered and forlorn. The old lady was sitting at 
her supper with some dry-looking bread and soft 
butter—not even a bit of milk for her tea. She 
almost went into hysterics when she saw who it 
was, and I had hard work to quiet her. My hus- 
band went out and presently came back witha 
basketful of things—nice hard butter, a fresh loaf 
of bread, a little pail of cream, and I don’t know 
what all. He had got them from sister Munger, 
who lived close by. Sister Munger said she was 
sorry she hadn’t remembered the old lady herself, 
but she had been so busy cleaning and papering 
her parlor chamber, that she hadn’t thought of 
anything else. 

“‘] stirred about and got a nice supper, and 
persuaded Mrs. Ferrier to eat. She said the tea 
did her good, but she cried again when she spoke 
of going away. 

«¢T-came to this house a bride, more than forty 
years ago, and I did hope to end my days here,’ 
said she. ‘I shall not be long anywhere in this 
world; that is one comfort.’ 

“We didn’t say much more—there wasn’t 
much to say—but we had a season of prayer, and 
the old lady said she felt more reconciled, and 
would try to make the best of it. When we were 
alone in our own room again, we began to talk 
the matter over. [ said right out that it wasa 
shame, and my husband said if he had been there 
he should have tried to make the church see its 
duty. Then he hesitated a little, and says he: 

“¢T don’t know how you would feel, my dear, 
but there is mother’s room all ready for some- 
body; and if you don’t mind the trouble, I don’t 
mind the expense. But say just what you think, 
for of course all the care will come on you.’ 

“*Do you mean that we should take her 
home and take care of her?’ I asked, 

“ «Exactly !’ said he. 

“ Oh, how I had been wishing to do that very 
thing; but of course 1 couldn’t propose it. I 
just put my arms round my husband’s neck and 
kissed him, 

“* Then you like the notion!’ says he, holding 
me very close. 

“* Yes, indeed!’ says I, We didn’t need any 
explanations. Elder Silsbee knew better than 


any one else how I had loved Paul. 

“ The next morning, right after breakfast, we 
went over and broke the matter to the old lady. 
She hesitated, and said it was giving us a deal 
of trouble; 
never saw any one so thankful. 


but she consented at last, and I 
We were sill 
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with her, when Maria Coppersmith came over to 
tell Mrs. Ferrier that she must be ready to move 
the next day. I had the pleasure of telling her 
that she needn’t trouble herself—that Mrs. Fer- 
rier was not going to be dependent on public 
charity, but had a home of her own. Maria was 
real provoked, and I can say would have given 
the old lady a good scolding if we had not been 
there, for her temper had not improved with 
years any more her beauty. As for 
Symantha, words could not express what she 
thought on the subject. She made herself so 
disagreeable that we cut short our visit, and 
stayed the rest of our time at sister Munger’s, 
who was only too glad to have us, and gave us 
a great deal of help in packing up such things as 
Mrs. Ferrier wanted to keep. She was a good 
woman, and meant to maintain a consistent walk, 
I am sure; but I think she forgot sometimes that 
pantry shelves, and canned fruit, and soft soap, 


than 


were just as much things of this world, as fine 
Brother and _ sister 
Walker came to see us, and sister Walker gave 
Mrs. Ferrier a beautiful shawl. She is a fine 
woman, and has made as much of her husband 
as the stuff would allow, 

“Well, to make a long story short, we took 
the old lady home, and settled her in mother 
Silsbee’s room, She-was as happy as a kitten, 
and made no more work; but she gave me a 
deal of trouble in another way. 
talking about Paul. 
deal, or she wouldn’t have done it, and of course 
I couldn’t very well check her; but she did 
drive me almost crazy. She waked up all the 
old feelings, and made me see what I had almost 
forgot—that if I dared, I should have loved 
Paul as much as ever. Some say folks’ feelings 
get blunted as they grow older. I used to wish 
mine would. Mrs, Ferrier had never given Paul 
up for dead, and she used to talk about his com- 
ing back till—well, Malvina, if I had been one 
of those folks who believe that death ends all, I 
don’t know but I should have gone out and 
hanged myself like Judas, just to get away from 
my misery. But I can honestly say that in all 
my distress, I never was unfaithful to my hus- 
band—not by one minute’s thought. And some. 
times in the midst of it all, such a blessed, happy 
quiet would come over me, and I would feel my- 
self held and like a baby in its 
mother’s arms. ‘As one whom his mother com- 
forteth !’ you know. I learned to understand 
what that Scripture meant. 

“‘ The old lady lived with us only a year, and 
then went home to her rest, as blessed a saint as 
I wasn’t sorry then that I 
had made her last days on earth happy, whatever 
it had cost me. As she had no relations that I 
could hear of, I kept all her things. There was 
not much of any value, only some beautiful and 


dresses and amusements. 


She was always 
Her mind had failed a good 


supported 


ever lived or died. 





curious chinaware, and some Burmese silver-work 
that Paul had brought her, and that she had kept 
There were a few old 
books, and what I thought a great deal of—an 
embroidered picture, such as young ladies used 
to make in school. It was done by Paul’s grand- 
mother, and represented Jephthah’s Daughter 
meeting her father at the door. It was all worked 
in little mites of stitches, and was the handsomest 
thing of the kind I ever saw. There was alsoa 
map of England in colored silks, but it wasn’t 
quite so perfect, because, being done on fine wool- 
en canvass, the moths had got in and eaten up the 
Isle of Man, 

“We lived on very quietly for two or three 
years, and then came that dreadful railroad acci- 
dent at Waltham, in which my husband was hurt. 
He lived several days after they took him to his 
niece’s house at Detroit, so I had time to go to 
him, and be with him to the last. He had his 
senses ali the time, and hardly suffered at all. 
Emmeline’s husband had the very best advice for 
He 
passed away happily, and was buried by his own 
desire in Emmeline’s lot at Elmwood. No own 
children could be kinder than they all were to 
Emmeline and her oldest daughter came 
home with me, and when Emmeline went away 


through all her straits. 


him, but there was nothing to be done. 


me. 


she left the child with me for company, and be- 
cause the doctor said she would be better out of 
school for a while. She was a dear little girl, 
and I took real comfort in petting her up and 
seeing her health improve. After that I had one 
of the girls with me every summer, 

“1 hadn’t been a widow two years before 
Symantha was cooking up another match for me; 
but I soon made her understand ¢Aa¢ was out of 
the question, and I did it in such a way that she 
has let me alone ever since, 

“ Well, last spring I had a letter from Emme- 
line, saying that she was helping to get up a Loan 
Exhibition for the benefit of an Old Ladies’ Home 
they have there, and would I lend some things, 
such as the Burmese silverware, and above all 
Jephthah’s Daughter, and the worked map, be- 
cause they were making a special collection of 
She said she dared not ask for the 
china, but if I wasn’t afraid to send it, they would 
be only too glad, and they would be at all the 
expense. 

“* 1] was very fond of Emmeline, and liked to 
oblige her. 


needlework. 


So I got Mr. Anderson to help me, 
because he is used to packing china, and we sent 
off all the things. They arrived in good order, 
and Emmeline wrote me that they filled a whole 
case by themselves, and were greatly admired. I 
was pleased, because she was; but I little thought 
what was to come of it. 

“ One day a gentleman who had just journeyed 
from San Francisco, strolled into the exhibition, 
It seems he had missed his train and had some 
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hours to wait, and seeing the sign on the door, he 
thought he might just as well spend the time 
there as anywhere else. Emmeline showed him 
round herself, till they came to the case where 
my things were. She said she was talking away 
as glib as could be, till she happened to look up 
and saw the stranger as pale as death, staring at 
Jephthah’s Daughter as if she had been a ghost. 

“«For heaven’s sake, madam, tell me where 
you got these things?’ says he. 

“* They belong to my aunt, Mrs. Silsbee,’ says 
she. 

“« Your aunt ?” 

“*Ves, or at least my uncle’s widow,’ said 
Emmeline; ‘she inherited them from an old lady 
whom she took in and cared for during the last 
years of her life.’ 

‘« Then Emmeline said it flashed across her all 
in a moment who the man was, but she went 
right on, as if she didn’t mistrust anything. 

“« Mrs. Silsbee was a Miss Riching before she 
married my uncle. She had always known Mrs. 
Ferrier, and so when her son was lost at sea, and 
she was left alone, my aunt brought her home 
and took care of her. I don’t believe she could 
have been better off, for uncle and aunt Silsbee 
were among the excellent of the earth. Aunt 
Silsbee has been a widow some years, and lives 
at Pentagon.’ 

“If you will believe it, Malvina, that great, 
strong sailor, who had been a slave among Malay 
pirates, and had lived with cannibals and lions, 
and I don’t know what all—he just dropped down 
on a bench, and fainted away. He told me he 
never was so ashamed in his life as he was when 
he came to himself, and found the ladies fussing 
over him with smelling-bottles and dear knows 
what not. 

“They would have him go into the refreshment 
room and take lunch, and treated him like a 
prince. He told them how it was-—that he had 
been overcome by seeing his mother’s things and 
hearing about her after he had been away so 
many years; and it made a very interesting story 
to repeat to the people who came to see Jephthah’s 
Daughter. 

* You may guess Paul didn’t lose the next 
train. He came to Pentagon as quick,as the 
railroad could bring him. I was tidying up the 

* kitchen after supper, for Ednah was not feeling 
very well, when I saw Paul coming up the walk, 
and knew him in a minute. There were not 
many words at first, but when we once got to 
talking there seemed to be no end. I was en- 
gaged to lead the female prayer-meeting that 
evening, but I am ashamed to say I forgot all 
about it, till sister Robinson came in to see if I 
was sick, 

“ It was the first time I ever did such a thing 
in my life; but sister Robinson said she didn’t 
wonder at all. 








«“ Well, we talked and talked, and I heard all 
about Paul’s adventures, more than I can tell 
you again. You know he was lost overboard in 
the Indian Ocean. After floating a whole day 
by means of a hen-coop or something that was 
thrown over, he was picked up by one of those 
Malay pirate-vessels that used to be always hang- 
ing about on the chance of a little stroke of 
business, 

“ He was a slave to them for several years, and 
had a dreadful hard time. At last he got into 
the hands of a better man—a kind of trader who 
owned a vessel, and then he was very much 
better off. 

“ He went several voyages with his master, but 
never could succeed in getting away. At last 
the vessel was wrecked on one of the islands 
where the natives were cannibals. Here again 
he came near losing his life; but he had the 
luck to do some great service to the head man, 
and so they treated him the best they knew how, 
poor things, and he told me he hoped he was the 
means of doing some good among them. Finally 
an Australian sandal-wood trader took him off 
and carried him to Melbourne, from whence he 
worked his way home on a steamer. They had 
terrible weather on the passage. The captain 
and the first mate were disabled, and the passen- 
gers all said the vessel would never have been 
saved only for Paul. 

“So they gave him a testimonial to that 
efiect, and a handsome, substantial present 
besides; and the end of it was, he got the com- 
mand of that very steamer. 

“At first it didn’t seem to me as if I would 
think of marrying again. ButI felt that I owed 
something to Paul. I was vexed at him, too, for 
not coming straight to me at first; but when he 
told me how Symantha had talkec to him, as if 
I had asked her to interfere and tell him about 
brother Walker, I didn’t wonder much at his 
conduct. 

“It was enough to mislead any one. How she 
reconciled it to her conscience I don’t know, but 
she always had a wonderful faculty for believing 
anything right that she wanted to do. I hate to 
break up here, too, for I like the place and the 
people ; but of course it will be better for us to 
live somewhere about San Francisco. So I have 
made up my mind at last. 

“And that brings me round to what I 
was going to say. You seelI shall be a good 
deal alone while Paul is away, and I shall 
want some one to keep me company besides 
Ednah. 

“So as you seemed to be broken up here, we 
thought we would ask you to go along with 
us, and make our house your home till you have 
one of your own. 

“ Bless you, child; don’t cry, 
ing to cry-about, that I can see.” 


There’s noth- 
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FLOATING WITH THE TIDE, 


MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


I am floating and floating, 
No earthly care noting, 
As down the soft waters I glide; 
I am dreaming and dreaming, 
That all grief is but seeming, 
That true life is—to float with the tide. 


That love flows forever, 
Like thy waters, sweet river, 
That friendship is deathless as thou ; 
That life is elysian, 
That hope is no vision, 
And that time brings no cloud to the brow. 


That no heart-strings are tearing, 
No life-chords are wearing, 
That souls all are noble and just; 
That faith never faileth, 
And joy never paleth, 
And our idols ne'er crumble to dust, 


That no friend will deceive me, 
No child ever grieve me, 
That the vows of life's springtime will hold; 
That no pet lambs are straying, 
And none are betraying 
Their brothers and sisters for gold. 


That the heart knows its sounding, 
And the feeling its bounding, 
That the soul never flies from its track ; 
That there are no temptations, 
No earthly ovations, 
Which can draw the high spirit-wings back. 


O, beautiful river ! 
Your bright waters quiver 
Like gems, as I float, float along; 
While out from each highland, 
And soft, sunny island, 
The mock-bird is chanting his song. 


The cascade is falling, 
The boatmen are calling, 
And the soft sounds are mingled in one; 
And the sweet wavelets tremble 
Like ‘‘ eyes which dissemble’”’ 
"Neath glances as warm as the sun. 


The fair clouds of even 
Float as lightly in heaven 

As seraphs with pure snowy wings; 
And the moon sails so queenly, 
So grandly, serenely, 

Over highest and lowliest things. 


O that still gently floating, 
No earthly cloud noting, 
Adown the fair stream I might glide! 
O that life were all dreaming, 
That grief were all seeming, 
That I always might float with the tide! 





AT MADAM MALE’S. 


BY SUE CHESNUTWOOD. 


Miss Preston had been there several weeks. 
There had been later arrivals, yet she was called 
the new boarder. It seemed probable that she 
would retain that appellation—she was so digni- 
fied and reticent. Miss Preston was young, wore 
mourning, and gave music lessons, Those who 
boarded at Madam Malé’s paid handsomely for 
the privilege, and how a mere music teacher 
could afford to do so, had been the subject of con- 
siderable comment among the wealthy clique who 
made their home in the elegant suburban man- 
sion, Miss Preston had an upper chamber which 
overlooked the city, she had furnished it herself, 
even hanging the lace drapery in the windows. 
This gave her an air of permanence. Nobody 
knew anything about her, unless it was Madan, 
Malé, whe treated her with marked distinction, 
This was quite unlike Madam, who had the re- 
putation of bowing to mammon, and greatly aug- 
mented conjecture. Madam was an American 
all but her name, which was the sole legacy left 
her by Monsieur when he departed this life some- 
where back in the dim past. 

It never occurred to Miss Preston that she was 
the subject of remark, until the fact was suddenly 
thrust upon her. It happened in this wise: she 
stepped into the drawing-room one day, just be- 
fore dinner, went into one of the deep windows 
to watch the sunset, and dropped the heavy drap- 
ery behindher. Presently she heard gentlemen’s 
voices in the room. She heard what they said 
in a passive way, until suddenly she caught her 
own name. 

“ Linsist upon it; she is beautiful, and of such 
a spiritual type,” said one. 

** Confess, Lee, that you’re in love, and done 
with it!” from another, accompanied by a little 
railing laugh. 

“She is a proud little woman, anyway,” from 
a third. 

She thought she recognized this last voice as 
belonging to her vis-a-vis at table. It was a deep 
voice, and its owner seldom used it; perhaps that 
was the reason she had noticed it. 

‘*She is so mysterious, and I hate mysteries,” 
said the one who had laughed. 

“And I adore them!” from the first speaker. 

At that moment one of the gentlemen began to 
pace the room, then the drapery was swept slightly 
to one side and he stood in the recess of the case- 
ment, looking out at the sky. It was the owner 
of the deep voice. He was a large man, and her 
excited mind, combined with his close proximity, 
exaggerated him to immense proportions. He 
probably stood thus one moment—it seemed to 
her a small life-time—then he turned and discov- 
ered her. She was very pale. He looked at her 
an instant with eyes full, half of amusement, half 
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of apology; then with a bow withdrew, closing 
the drapery behind him. A moment later she 
heard him propose a game of billiards, and the 
three left the room. Then she came from her 
hiding-place and ran up to her own apartment. 
Once there she did not act like a mystery, nor a 
spizitual type, nor yet like a proud little woman ; 
but just as any other sensitive girl would have 
done under the circumstances, she cried as if her 
heart intended to break. She had learned how 
the boarders regarded her. With the gentleman 
who had laughed, she hated mysteries; to be 
considered such seemed an insult that made her 
cheeks flame. She had vague thoughts of writing 
a note of explanation to the one who had discov- 
ered her hidden in the curtains; then she dashed 
away her tears, and her grey eyes turned black 
with indignation to think they had dared to dis- 
cuss her. 

“ He thinks me proud. I will show him that 
he is not mistaken!” she said quite aloud; and 
washing away her tears, she went down to the 
dining-room, determined not to be late. The 
most of the boarders were at table, but the owners 
of those three voices had evidently not finished 
their game. They came in late. Two of them 
sat at an adjoining table. She remembered having 
been introduced to them; Horton and Lee were 
their names. They looked neither conscious nor 
guilty; evidently they did not know that they had 
been overheard. She glanced at her v#s-a-vis 
who had just taken his seat, with a slight bow of 
thanks. Nat Holland had fine perceptions, hence 
he understood her. He also saw that she had 

g; he was desperately sorry and she 
felt the fact. “He has remarkably kind eyes,” 
she said to herself, and remembered that she had 
noticed them before. 

After that Miss Preston tried to overcome the 
prevailing impression regarding her. She spoke 
less distantly to the boarders and entered volun- 
tarily into conversation with them; and when the 
rare June days came, of an afternoon when her 
lessons were given, she would stroll into the fine 
grounds with her bit of fancy work, and sit on 
one of the rustic benches. The lady boarders 
were in the habit of doing this also, hence she 
was somewhat thrown into their society. ‘They 
even began to like her, in the distant fashion of 
people who fail to understand each other. 

At Madam Malé’s there was just one little 
child, a three-year-old toddler, whose fashionable 
mamma left almost exclusively to the care of the 
This little creature had conceived a 


been crying; 


bonne. 

baby’s love for the retiring young music-teacher. 
If they met in the halls or on the stairs, she 
always begged to be taken up; and those June 
afternoons in the garden she would climb into 


Miss Preston’s lap, and make the fair, quiet face 
sunny with her sweet prattle. The young mother 
told the ladies she was positively jealous, for her 





baby cried for the music-teacher every night 
when she went to sleep, and every morning when 
she awoke. 

One afternoon, as Nat Holland and his two 
friends went up the steps of Madam Malé’s 
mansion, they met Miss Preston coming down, 
holding this little creature by the hand, She 
wore a white dress; they had never seen her in 
anything but black before, and all gentlemen 
have an aversion for that gloomy hue. They 
lifted their hats, and remained uncovered a 
moment after she had passed. 

“ By thunder! If a woman isn’t two different 
individuals in two different dresses. She’s an 
angel in white! I envy that baby!” said Horton, 
the one who had dubbed her a mystery. 

Nat Holland had a small package of papers in 
his hand; he gave it to Lee, asking him to toss 
it into his room as he passed, then followed and 
joined her where she had sat down and taken 
the child in her lap. 

“ Pretty cool !” said Lee, getting red. 

Horton whistled. 

“Might as well give it up, old boy. Nat’s 
got the inside track—he sits opposite at table ; 
besides, little women always like big men. But 
by Jove! if she wears white often, I’ll have to 
change my boarding-place !’’ 

All the next day Nat Holland held a picture 
in his mind of the fair young girl in her white 
drapery and the little child upon her knee. It 
flitted between him and his clients in the office. 

“T would like to see her with a flower in her 
hair,’ he said to himself, and when he had said 
it he became suddenly and vividly conscious that 
he had thought of her all that day—all that 
week, in fact; all the time since he had found 
her in the drawing-room curtains, 

Nat Holland never sneered, never shrugged 
his shoulders; he was as sincere and honest as he 
was kind. So now, though he was utterly amazed 
at the situation, he simply smiled—a grave, sweet 
smile. He was appearing to listen to a client at 
the time. The gentleman noticed the smile, and 
when he went away remarked to a friend: “That 
Holland was the pleasantest man to do busi- 
ness with whom he knew.” The lawyer took 
a rare bunch of roses home with him that evening, 
and sent them to Miss Preston’s room, and she 
wore a crimson bud in her hair at dinner, After 
that, he sent her flowers every evening. It was 
remarkable the effect they seemed to have on her. 
She bloomed with the buds; her fair face began 
to have a flitting color—she looked less frail. 
The lady boarders even began to consider her 
rather pretty. 

“I believe if she was real happy, she would b= 
positively handsome,” one of them said to another, 

Nat Holland overheard the remark. ‘“ What 
could he do to make her so ?’’ He puzzled over 
it day and night. 
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One afternoon, in the latier part of June, as 
Miss Preston was crossing one of the fashionable 
avenues, she saw the baby who had grown so 
dear to her, and its mamma and bonne, coming 
toward her from the opposite sidewalk. The 
litle creature caught sight of her, and breaking 
away from her nurse, ran toward her with tiny 
arms extended, Atthat moment a span of spirited 
horses, with prancing step and heads in air, came 
dashing down the avenue; the baby was exacily 
in front of them, and the driver did not see her. 
For an instant there was the wildest excitement, 
shrieking from the mother and bonne, and even 
from the passers-by. Then the young music 
teacher seized the bridle, the horses obeyed her 
fearless hand and steady voice, came toa sudden 
stand, and the baby toddled by. Of course a 
scene ensued—other carriages stopped, the pass- 
ers by gathered around, the mother came near 
fainting, the bonne cried, laughed and jabbered 
French all at once, and in the midst of the con- 
fusion Miss Preston quietly slipped away. She 
had another lesson to give, and no time to lose. 

Somewhat later, when she reached Madam 
Malé’s, she found herself a heroine. The ladies 
were all gathered in the hall to receive her, and 
Madam took her in her arms, and wept over her. 
She got off to her own room as soon as she could ; 
their lavish praise unnerved her—she was not her- 
self, for when the waitress brought her her fresh 
bouquet she cried, she could not tell why. 

Down stairs the excitement continued; the 
story was told afresh to each gentleman as he 
came in; only Nat Holland had escaped, and gone 
to his room. When he came down, however, 
two ladies met him in the hall, and gave him a 
graphic account. He became perfectly colorless, 
and without saying a word, abruptly left them. 
They looked at each other an instant; then one 
of them said: “ He is in hove with her.” 

After that they could not do enough for Miss 
Preston at Madam Malé’s, They felt also as if 
they knew a great deal about her, for in the rush 
of feeling that afternoon, when the baby had so 
nearly lost its little life, Madam had told them 
that she iad known Miss Preston when her father 
was alive, and they had been wealthy and lived 
in great magnificence. Of course, Madam had 
not thought it necessary to add that she had been 
housekeeper in their elegant home. There are 
facts in the lives of each individual which are 
his or her own exclusive business. Madaim re- 
garded this fact in that light. 

During July the number at Madam Maleé’s was 
considerably depleted. There was constant com- 
ing and going; the house was full of reflected 
summer gayety, and seemed the duller for the re- 


flection, Miss Preston had not been away, neither 
had Nat Holland and his two friends, These 
last three had arranged to go together. When 


the day set for their departure came, Nat Hol- 





land suddenly changed his mind. Lee was 
furious, 

“ He has gone back on us in every way!’’ he 
said to Horton. 

His voice was full of jealousy, for he had been 
more than half in love with Miss Preston all 
summer. Horton gave a long, meditative whistle, 
then said: 

“By George! I’d do the same in his place. 
The girl needs a breath of sea air! I wish she’d 
consent to marry him off-hand, so that he could 
give her some before the sunshine is all out of 
it!” 

None of the boarders knew that Nat Holland 
had changed his mind. For some reason he 
staid down town, and did not come home to 
dinner; in fact, he staid until the sun was quite 
set, until the twilight had gathered, until the 
moon was overhead; then he came into Madam’s 
garden and looked upon the veranda. He and 
his two friends had spent a good many evenings 
there lately, with Miss Preston and such of the 
boarders as chanced to be at home. 

To-night Miss Preston was alone, save for the 
distant presence of two ladies, who sat at the 
farthest remove of the veranda. She looked 
pale—perhaps it was the moonlight, perhaps her 
white dress—yet he had seen her in both when 
her cheeks were brilliant. Her hands lay list- 
lessly in her lap; there was a languid air about 
her, and depressed lines around her sweet mouth. 
He stood and watched her for a moment, then 
went up the steps. The color sprang into her 
cheeks, her eyes grew luminous, her clasped 
hands trembled. 

“{ thought you—why, you did not go away 
after all,’’ she said, striving hard for self-control. 

“That is a self-evident fact,” he replied; and 
sat down on the upper step directly at her feet. 

The moonlight was full in both their faces, It 
showed the gladness she sought to hide, and his 
openly-expressed joy in being near her. She 
only looked at him a moment. There was entire 
silence; he never took his eyes from her face. 
At length he said : 

“Will you walk in the garden with me? I 
want to tell you how much I love you; I want to 
beg you to be my wife.” 

She looked into his eyes a moment, and then 
they went down the steps into the moonlight 
together. 

The two ladies saw them go, and one of them, 
who prided herself on being facetious, said: “I 
feel sure that our lawyer is pleading his case.” 

That was in the latter part of July. On the 
first of September there was a wedding at Madam 
Malé’s. All the boarders came home to attend, 
and bring their gifts; of these latter, the baby’s 
was the costliest. 

Nat Holland took his bride for a breath of 
sea air, before all the sunshine was out of it. 
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Fic. 1.—PENCE-JUG: CROCHET AND rounds with olive, then five rounds with pale 


KNITTING. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: Two shades of blue and 
two shades of olive purse silk or Andalusian 
wool, a steel crochet hook, No. 17, four steel 
knitting-pins, No. 16, and four No, 18. 
Commence at the bottom of the jug with the 

darkest shade of olive, work four chain, join 

round, 

Ist round: Two doubles into each stitch. 

2d round: One double into a stitch, and two 
into the next. Repeat all round. 

3d round: Work (with both shades of blue, 
one stitch of each alternately), one treble into 
each of two successive stitches, and two into the 
next, Repeat. 


Fig. 1. 





4th round: Work with both shades of olive, 
as directed for 3d round. 

5th round: Like 3d round, 

6th round: Like 4th round. 

7th round: Like 5th round. 

8th round: With both shades of olive, one 
stitch into each stitch of last round, using the 
colors alternately. 

gth round: like the 7th round, with blue wool. 

roth round: Like 8th round. 

11th round: Like 9th round, 

12th round: Like 1oth round, e 

13th round: With blue wool, one treble into 
each of four successive stitches, pass over the 
fifth, and repeat. 

14th round: Like 13th round, with olive wool. 
Pick up the stitches on three pins, No. 16, and 
with the lightest blue wool knit two and purl 
two alternately all round for five rounds; then 
with the darkest shade of olive knit four rounds 
more; now, with No. 18 pins, knit one round of 
olive, five with blue wool, and one of olive; then 
take the No. 16 pins, and continue to work six 





blue. 
For the border, purl five rounds with olive. A 


steel or silver ring is now placed over the neck 
of the jug. 

For the handle, cast on five stitches with olive 
wool, and knit them plainly backwards and for- 
wards until you have worked about two inches, 
cast off, work a row of double stitches with blue 
wool in crochet all round it, sew it to the neck 
and back of the jug as shown in the illustration. 
When money is to be placed in the jug, the ring 
must be drawn off over the neck, and left on the 
handle. 


CAT PINCUSHION. 
(See colored cut in front of book.) 


This pincushion is made ten inches square, 
and is covered with plush lined with satin of 
the same shade. A bow of wide satin ribbon is 
placed upon one side; upon the other, a small 
kitten, This is a real cat, and can easily be pro- 
cured by having one stuffed at a taxidermist’s, 
The cushion is trimmed all around with a gold 
cord with loops at the corners. This is the latest 
novelty, imported by us direct from Paris, and 
will make an exquisite Christmas gift. 








Fics. 2 AND 3.—APRON, 
Made of open-worked Brilliantine, arranged 
in folds, and embroidered with two shades of 
blue cotton ; the paler shade is used for the cross- 


Fig. 2. 





nie 


stitch, and the darker for the feather stitch. 
Bands of white cambric, embroidered from the 
pattern given in Fig. 3, are used for the trimming. 
The buttonhole-stitching is done with the darker 
shade of the satin-stitch, and point russe with 
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Fig. 8. 





both shades of blue. Echarpes of brilliantine, 
trimmed to correspond, are sewn on at the back, 
and tied in a bow and ends, 


Fics. 4 AND §.—CHILD’S COLLAR. 
(KNITTING AND CROCHET.) 





In Fig. 5 we give a section of this collar in 
original size. The close pattern is first knitted 
as follows: Cast on 17 stitches, and knit to and 
fro. Ist row to 15th row: knitted. 16th row: 
knit 2, 3 times alternately, twice cotton forward, 
knit 2 together, then knit 1, The other stitches 
in this and the following row remain unnoticed. 


Fig. 4. 


17th row: knitted, but in the made stitches knit 
I, purl I, repeat 17 times the Ist to the 17th 
row, but in the first row of every repetition, the 
first knitted stitch of the preceding row is knitted 
together with the next stitch left unnoticed in the 
16th and 17th rows, Then knit 15 rows plain, 
and cast off. Then work round the front and 
lower part of the collar as follows: Crochet, Ist 
row: I treble, in Ist stitch, 1 chain, miss 1, re- 
VoL. ci1.—30. 





peat; but at the corners increase a little (see 
illustration) so that the work may lie flat. 2d 
row: 1 treble in chain-stitch, 1 chain, repeat. 
3d row: 1 double in chain-stitch, 7 chain, miss 
3, repeat. 4th and 5th rows: 1 double, then 
alternately 7 chain, 1 double in 7 chain, end with 
1 double. 6th row: * 1 double in 7 chain, 10 
chain, join to 4th of 1o chain, 1 double in 7 
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chain, 7 chain, repeat from *, 7th row: I 
double, 4 chain, * 4 treble with 3 chain between 
each in loop of chain, 4 chain, 1 double in 7 
chain, 4 chain, repeat from *, 8th row: * I 
treble in 3 chain, 3 chain, 3 treble with 1 purl of 
chain and 1 slip-stitch between 
each in next 3 chain, 3 chain, I 
treble in next 3 chain, repeat 
from *, Then crochet round the 
next from rows like the 3d, 6th, 
7th, and 8th, and then in the same 
stitches in which the first of these 
4 rows was crocheted, work for 
the raised spots as follows: I 
double, 1 pun, I miss, repeat. 











(See Fig. 5.) 





— 





DECORATION OF BED-ROOMS.— 
We have just seen some pretty bed-rooms dec- 
orated by young ladies. One was hung with 
white dimity, trimmed throughout with linen 
webbing, embroidered in light blue ingrain wool, 
in a running pattern of flowers. Another damsel 
had chosen a sort of thin tammy cloth of an écru 
shade, and on this had worked Etruscan borders 
in stripes, copied from some bordering which ap- 
peared on a Pompeian vase. 
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Fic. 6.—MAT FOR SMALL TABLE, OR 
COVER FOR ALBUM. 

The centre of the mat is made of crimson 
satin, bordered with stripes of bronze-colored 
plush, the joining seams covered wiih ribbon, 
tape, or galloon of old gold. The combination 
of colors for embroidering the floral scrolls in 
the centre is optional, The inner border on the 
plush is worked in wool of old-gold color, tied 
down in the crossings with silk of a lighter 
shade, and with a single line cross of pale blue 
silk in the centre of the lozenges. The outer 
border is formed of a net-work of crimson silk, 
and the ball fringe of a mixture of wool and 
silk in colors. The design can be 
adapted to any mat or cover of moderate size, 


assorted 


-O- 
Fig. 7. 





Fics. 7, 8,9, AND 10.—COVER FOR RAIL- 
WAY WRAPS. 
The wrap is made of an écru-colored washing 








material, 34 inches long and 24 inches broad, 
woven in alternate stripes of Aida linen and 
plain twill, On the outside edge cut away the 


Fig. 8. 





corners of the flap; then place blue and red 
braid, 1{ inches wide, according to the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 8, on the Aida stripes; a similar braid 
is placed on the border of the wrap, 
which is turned down half an inch. 
The 7 centre Aida stripes are 
worked in the pattern given in Fig. 
g, with blue and red crewels, in 
point russe and cross-stitches, tak- 
ing care that the pattern occurs in 
reverse position. Along the border 
of the linen work the 2 Aida stripes 
in Holbein-stitch and cross-stitch, 
with blue and red crewels, and the 
twilled stripes in point russe with red wool, 
stitched down with dark blue wool (see Fig. 10. 
Aiong the side o: the wrap place small black 
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A THICK, handsome coverlet 
can be made with alternate 
strips of plush and bands of 
raised wool crochet in a roll- 
plait stitch. This rich-looking 
pattern is very quick and easy 
of execution. Make a chain of 
any number of stitches divisable 
by three, using double Berlin 
wool, or three-thread fleecy. 
Fifteen will make a stripe about 
five inches broad. Work 2 rows 
of DC., turning with 1 chain, 
In the 3d row work 2 DC., draw 
the wool through the foundation 
loop, and before finishing the 
stitch form the plait thus: Pass 
the needle (on which one loop 
is left) right under the 3d DC. 
of the Ist row, and draw the 
wool through very loosely to set 
in a long loop; * twist the wool 
over the hook, which slip again 
under the same DC., pulling out 
a second long loop; repeat from 
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rings at regular intervals, and thread through | * when there is a bunch of long loops on the 
them blue woolen braid, with tassels at the end, 
Fig. 10. 





also of blue woul; these are tied together when 
the wrap is rolled up, and a strap placed round 
it, as in Fig. 7. 


FANCY QUILTS are so fashionable that we give 
some hints upon the mode of making them. An 
idea easily executed is to procure either a blue, 
red, or yellow Bolton sheet, to border it with 
coarse furniture lace, to work a large interlaced 
monogram in the centre in wool,and a border 
of jessamine or some pretty creeping plant, 
making the corners large and important, the 
flowers from the corners coming well into the 
centre ®f the quilt; or, having made the centre 
monogram, let her divide the rest of the quilt 
into squares with some pretty bordering in tap- 
estry stitch, and in the centre of each square 
work either a flower or an outline group of figures. 
Many people make these quilts in distinct squares, 
with lace insertion between each, choosing fine 
linen as the material. They are convenient to 
wack, but much nicety is required in the joining. 








needle. Lightly keeping these firm between the 
thumb and fore-finger, pull the wool through the 
six loops, set them by another 
rather tight stitch; then draw the 
wool through the two remaining 
small loops on the needle. The 
’ plait stitch is now finished. Pro- 
*ceed with * 2 DC,; then, having 
gently arranged the plait so that it 
lies. evenly, crochet a second one 
His in the same manner, and continue 
™ from * to the end of the row. 
Turn, and work at the back a row of DC.; after- 
wards, in «front, a row of plaits or knobs. The 
continuation of these knobs gives the cable ap- 
pearance to the stripes. The stitch can be exe- 
cuted ina single color, contrasting hues, or, still 
better, shades of the same tone, graduated at 
every set of patterns, It will be also very suit- 
able for a sofa rug or child’s perambulator cover, 
7*@- 
THERE is no better material for a counterpane 
than a superior linen crash, which may be ob- 
tained go inches wide at about 5s. per yard. The 
length should be three yards, The width of the 
material is sufficient for ordinary double beds. 
One with a monogram in centre, encircled by a 
motto, “ Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in 
thy breast,” and with an old pattern on either 
side, is pretty. 
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To PERFUME LINEN.—Rose-leaves dried in 
the shade, cloves beaten to a powder, mace 
scraped, Mix together, and put into bags, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent sqpionion for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 

ditress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 

uired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
Towslry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or pac for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When yoods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
= the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited), 

No order will be attended to unless the m is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable Jor losses that may occur in remitting. 


PAPER PATTERNS, 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include tage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 


Lady’s Basque, . ° ° . 60 cents. 
- Cloak ; ° ° ° - & * 
es Overskirt, P > ° ° go “* 
- Underskirt, . ° 50 * 
** Undergarments, apiece, . ‘ so * 

Girl's Dress, » . 60 “ 
** Basque, ° . . " 
“ Cloak, . ° & 4 
* Lae.) . . . . oo. 
“ Undergarments, apiece, . a 

Boy’s Suit, ‘ ; ° : a * 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of biack satin.. The 
underskirt is trimmed with one ruffle around the 
edge, with rows of Spanish lace heading it, and 
continuing all up the back breadths. The apron 
overskirt in front is also trimmed with lace. The 
wrap is made of the same material as the dress, 
with gathered sleeves, and is trimmed with lace 
and passementerie. Bonnet of black plush trimmed 
with striped moiré and plush, and deep red flowers ; 
the same color faces the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of white and blue silk, 
and white satin; the underskirt is of puffed satin 
with four rows of lace; over this is an overdress 
of damassé silk and satin trimmed with lace; over 
this is a polonaise forming a court train in the back 
of blue damassé silk, cut square in the neck, elbow 
sleeves ; it is also trimmed with lace, Long sprays 
of flowers loop up the sides, trim the sleeves, and 
bodice. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of old gold satin with em- 
bossed velvet figures upon it, made in the princess 
form, with four scarfs crossing the front, edged with 
Mechlin lace, and looped up with scarlet flowers. 
Low corsage, short sleeves, berthé of Mechlin lace. 








Fig. 4.—House dress of ruby-colored surah ; the 
underskirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles, with a 
piece cut in points falling over them; the back is 
draped bouffant, without any overdress. The over- 
dress is only in front, with revers meeting in front 
and fastened by a bow; these revers are of white 
damassé. Bodice trimmed with folds of the 
damassé in fronts, and plaits set in the back. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress, made of myrtle-green 
camel's hair, trimmed with striped goods in gay 
colors. The underskirt is trimmed with plaitings 
of the striped, the overdress is long in front, the 
back lined with the striped so that it shows. Jacket 
bodice, with cuffs, collar, and trimming of the 
striped. Plush hat trimmed with ombré plush and 
feather. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for little girl of five years, made of 
garnet plush trimined with white lace, Hat of the 
same shade trimmed with feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Tcherkesse mantle, of Black Surah, It 
is fastened straight down the front with buttons. 
At the bottom of the middle back seam, a gathered 
and fluted panel is inserted, headed with a large 
satin ribbon bow. The sleeve contains the origin- 
ality of the costume. It consists of a gathered 
inner sleeve, fitting closely, and reaching to the 
wrist, where it ends with a surah pleating. It is 
fixed to the shoulder by a row of vandykes or scal- 
lops, bound with surah bias bands. The second 
sleeve falling perfectly straight, like the Jewess 
sleeve, is sloped away at the top and bottom, is 
joined to the under one by pleatings hidden beneath 
the loops of a satin ribbon bow. Bonnet of plush, 
trimmed with feathers and flowers ; lace strings. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress for young lady, made of 
olive-green cashmere. The front of the skirt is 
shirred; the back of the dress is very bouffant, with 
sash looping it. The bodice is shirred back and 
front, with ribbon fastened under the arms and tied 
in a bow at the left side. Bonnet of olive plush 
and satin, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy belt of leather, mounted in silver. 

Fig. 4.—Muff with bag. It is made of black 
embossed velvet, with pointed drape made of velvet, 
embroidered with beads or silk, and edged with 
fringe. The bag is of black satin, trimmed with 
deep, black lace. 

Fig. 5.—Walking costume for lady, made of steel 
cashmere and velvet. The skirt has a narrow plait- 
ing of the darker velvet around the edge, and a 
kilting above it; the skirt is draped across the 
front with a scarf sash that is fastened at the back 
with a bouffant bow. ‘The front of skirt has a panel 
of velvet, fastened down each side with gut steel 
buttons. Princess bodice with velvet plastron, orna- 
mented with richly cut steel buttons, deep velvet 
cuffs and pockets. Poke bonnet, made of velvet 
and plush of the two shades, trimmed with satin 
and flowers. 


Fig. 6.—Walking suit for girl of five years. The 


dress is made of navy blue cashmere; the ulster of 
thick cloth, of a deep écru shade; the hood is lined 
Hat of felt, 


with plaid silk, navy blue and écru, 
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trimmed with the same kind of silk that hood is 
lined with. 

Fig. 7.—Ulster for boy of nine years, made of 
heavy brown cloth. It is cut with a cape with 
coliar, cuffs and pockets of sealskin. 

Fig. 8.—Skating suit for lady, made of blue and 
green plaid cloth ; the front of underskirt is trimmed 
with a broad band of fur, another band also trims 
the edge of the skirt. The polonaise is open up the 
front, with fur trimming the bodice, sleeves and 
pockets, Hat of navy blue velvet, trimmed with 
long ostrich feather. 

Fig. 9.—Skating dress, made of garnet-colored 
velvet ; the underskirt is of silk, kilted with the vel- 
vet cut open to show the silk between; the upper 
overdress is looped with a large bow of satin ribbon, 
Muff made to match the dress, of velvet and satin. 
Hat of silver-fox fur, trimmed with a feather, 

Fig. 10,—Pin made in the shape of a bee, studded 
with jewels of different kinds. 

Fig. 11.—Arrow made of gold of different shades, 
to wear in the hair. 

Fig. 12.—Silver pin, in the form of a dove carry- 
ing a letter around his neck. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of lady's 
walking dress for bad weather. The skirt is made 
of seal-brown camel's hair kilted. The ulster of 
heavy brown cloth, made with a cape, the seams 
and cape being bound with plush, collar also of 
plush. Bonnet made of brown plush, trimmed with 
flowers, satin ribbon, and feathers. 

Fig. 15.—Large collar, made of French muslin, 
with open-work edge; double ends pointed in 
front, 

Fig. 16.—Collar made of blue surah, trimmed 
with duchess lace. 

Fig. 17.—Evening gloves, trimmed with two rows 
of insertion and black lace. 

Fig. 18.— Walking dress for young lady, made of 
wool and silk goods, plain and damassé in copper 
red shades, The underskirt is made of three ruffles 
with shirring at the top, plain bodice. Drapery of 
the damassé tied in the back. Cape of the damassé, 

Fig. 19.—House dress for young lady, made of 
plain and striped olive-colored silk. The under- 
skirt is kilted of the plain; the overdress is a double 
apron wrinkled, trimmed with lace and made of 
striped. Plain bodice with ribbon tied at one side, 
elbow sleeves trimmed with lace, deep plaited col- 
lar of muslin, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 20.—Lady’s winter wrap, made of heavy 
satin-faced surah, ornamented with passementerie 
up the fronts and down the back, It is lined 
through with fur, and is bordered around the edge, 
sleeves and neck with fur border. 

Figs. 21, 22 and 23. Hat, collarette, and muff, 
made of seal-skin. The coilarette and muff are 
lined with Sultan satin, the hat is trimmed with a 
tuft of seal-skin, and brown silk cord and tassels. 

Fig. 24.—Latly’s stocking suspender with belt. 
This belt is of white long cloth, lined with the same; 
at each side is a piece of broad, white elastic 
threaded through a buckle. Here two other pieces 
of elastic are joined, being furnished with clasps to 
hold the stockings. 

Fig. 25-—Biack velvet belt with three silver slides, 





Fig. 26.—Fan of marabout feathers shaded, with 
sticks of mother-of-pearl inlaid with gold. 

Fig. 27.—Walking boot of fine black French kid, 
stitched with white; black ribbon bow fastening it 
at the top. 

Fig. 28.—The Moliére shoe, made of black patent 
leather, with Louis XV. heel. The large bow is 
made of black faille. 

Fig. 29.—Evening dress for lady, made of écru 
and brown satin; the skirt is of the brown, and is 
all puffed. “The bodice is of the écru with loops all 
around it; the front part is gathered, and all around 
the neck, back and front, forming a deep yoke; 
ribbon bows up the front. Elbow sleeves; long 
gloves, 

Fig. 30.—Bonnet of copper-red velvet, trimmed 
with plush, shaded feathers, and gilt ornaments. 

Fig. 31.—Bonnet of olive-colored plush, trimmed 
with chenille; a large moiré bow trims the bonnet 
with flowers; moire strings. 

Fig. 32.—Bonnet made of navy blue satin shirred, 
trimmed with plush ribbon, gilt ornament, and 
beads upon the brim. Plush strings. 

Fig. 33.—Collar made of linen, trimmed with 
lace insertion and edging, and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 34.—Fashionable mode of trimming a dress 
with cuff of damassé satin, and ribbon bow, 

Fig. 35.—Dress for girl of twelve years, made of 
claret and pale blue woolen material. The skirt is 
trimmed with three ruffles ; the waistcoat plastron, 
which is kilted, is fastened on the left side under 
the revers of the jacket; this jacket is trimmed 
with lace and ribbon bows, and fits the figure 
closely at the back. Hat of felt of the claret color 
shade of the dress, trimmed with pale blue. 

Fig. 36.—Ulster for girl of nine years, made of 
dark green cloth, the cuffs and collars being 
trimmed with fancy braid. Hat of plush, trimmed 
with the same and feathers, 

Figs, 37 and 38.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for child of four years, made of ruby velvet. 
The back is box-plaited, and at the waist a fine 
gathering. The pardessus pelisse is trimmed with 
Irish guipure, which is sewn on without fulness 
down the front, and round the edge. A thick silk 
cord terminating with tassels, is tied at the sides. 

The diagram pattern is one of the fashionable 
round-waisted bodices, cut with but one seam and 
that under the arm; no seam on the shoulder. It 
must be gathered to the size of the figure, both at 
the neck and waist. The sleeve must be gathered 
from the waist up to the perforated line on the 
paper; the upper portion forms one large puff, as 
shown in the illustration. The skirt to be worn 
with this bodice is made with gathered paniers, 
This pattern is given in full size, and consists of two 
pieces, half of bodice and half of sleeve. This style 
of bodice is very fashionable for autumn and winter 
dresses, 





CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 

A fact which will certainly be hailed with satis- 
faction by all those ladies who have been bewailing 
the extravagance of fashion, is that dresses appear 
likely to be made up a great deal more plainly than 
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they have been for many seasons past, during the 
coming autumn and winter. 

The reason of this is obviously the return to 
handsome fabrics, such as brocades, satins, and 
more especially the particuiar kind of watered silk, 
known as French moiré. This last has been given 
up so long that it is almost unknown by the present 
generation of young ladies, whether married or un- 
married, and now comes to them quite fresh and 
new. But it is seldom things thus taken up again 
appear, or are used in exactly the same way as be- 
fore; thus moiré is employed this autumn chiefly 
in combination with other fabrics, such as cash- 
mere, veiling, and other fancy woolen dresses. 
Young ladies who were debarred from wearing 
complete dresses of French moiré are allowed the 
use of this handsome material in the way of trim- 
mings and accessories of the toilet. Skirts are less 
scant and clinging than heretofore, and trimmings 
are beginning to be put on plain, rather than gath- 
ered or fluted. Lace is still a great favorite in the 
way of trimmings; but the /wrore just now is for 
embroidery. Ladies possessing dresses of French 
moiré, long put away on account of the inconsist- 
ency of fashion, will do well to cut them up and 
use them in combination with cashmere, making 
up a pretty and fashionable toilet. They need not 
grieve at the cutting-up business ; for as we before 
remarked, though fashion takes up things that have 
been long laid aside, it is never quite in the same 
way, and it would be an error to suppose the 
moiré dress of twenty years ago would ever be 
fashionable again just as it is. 

Silk is not alone watered; velvet, plush, and 
Satin are now seen in the same style, and are very 
prettily combined with plain fabrics of correspond- 
ing color. If, however, we were asked for the 
special novelty of the season, we would say fancy 
plush, which is used largely for trimming. First 
of all comes the plush razé, or terry plush, the pile 
Standing up from a foundation striped with threads 
of a contrasting color, say blue, or green, or gold 
threads. In some lights the foundation is hardly 
seen, in others it presents a variety of effects. 
Another is the plush in ridges, each about four 
inches deep, and the pile long and loose. 

Then there is striped plush shaded on satin 
grounds, and the pile of this plush is exceedingly 
long ; but the newest variety is difficult to describe. 
The surface presents olives or oval-shaped leaves 
overlapping each other, and the pile of the plush 
is so flattened, that the upper part of each figure 
has a short pile, while the lower part is long and 
overlaps the figure below it. The effect is novel 
and rich. 

Woolen dresses are the special feature of autumn 
and winter seasons, Plain cloths will be used for 
a variety of serviceable dresses. They have been 
prepared with extra care, are shrunk, and are to be 
bought in a very long list of colorings, which are 
not affected by rain, and are cheaper than hereto- 
fore. A new style for making cloth dresses 
comes to us from France. A box-plaited flounce 
borders the short skirt; the overdress opens up the 
front and is quite straight, meeting at the back 
from the neck in triple plaits; this overdress is 





formed into long sleeves reaching to the flounce, 
the arm covered with a tight-fitting sleeve coming 
through the upper portion ; the bodice is full and 
belted, with a ribbon fastened in a large bow at the 
side of the front. Plain foules, serges, vicunas, 
cashmeres, and merinos are all to be worn, as well 
as a few rich brocaded woolen and silk cloths, 
mixed with plain material, dark blues, military 
blue, plum, brown, and gray, together witit terra 
cotta, will be the favorite colors. Scotch stuffs, 
both plaids and checks, are used, especially the 
large checks, which require skillful matching; but 
the particular novelty of the manufacturers are the 
shaded striped tweeds. These ombré stripes are 
from 1% inches to 2 inches wide, and are of two 
colorings, such as blue and gold, gold and brown, 
black and brown, the colors shot together as well 
as blending in the stripes. These are being made 
up as polonaises, jackets, and overdresses, with 
plain tweed; and many plain materials have 
striped borderings. Tinsel is introduced into several 
winter fabrics, especially into the accompanying 
trimming; for example, a plain tweed, with a bor- 
dering of course interplaited silk shot with gold. 

The new silk and woolen materials show stripes, 
moirés and ombré, on shaded grounds, as their 
leading features, The stripes are meant for trim- 
mings, and for combining with plain fabrics, and 
there is endless variety in ihem—lengthwise, cross- 
wise, narrow and wide stripes, bold, well-defined 
stripes, and the vaguest-penciled lines, shaded and 
watered stripes, brocaded stripes, plush satin and 
moiré stripes. The greatest novelty is the intro- 
duction of line stripes that are the merest threads 
of gilt or silver, in woolen stuffs of ordinary quality. 
The new cheviots, in stripes of olive, bronze, copper, 
red, etc., have dashes or red gold given by single 
threads, while Chuddahs of pale, myrtle-green or 
brick-red have raised lines of gold, either red-gold, 
the yellow of Roman gold, or the bronzed gold- 
shade. 

The new dress trimmings are satin cord passe- 
menterie. Satin rolls, like piping, are formed into 
arabesques, vandykes, leaves, flowers, etc., and they 
hang straight like fringe, with a satin or jet drop at 
the end of each cord. The new chenille fringes 
each strand the size of a medium-sized finger, are 
very handsome, Such are the novelties that, as 
yet, have come to the fore; whether they will be 
accepted, is a question which it is too early in the 
season to positively decide. 

In bonnets, plush and chenille play a prominent 
part. The Empire shape, poke, and various others 
are shown. One bonnet, of the Empire form, is in 
black felt plush, with chenille and gold bead trim- 
mings, an aigrette of black feathers, and a large 
bow and wide strings of moiré. Hats are made of 
plush felt—the great novelty admiral blue—turned 
up at the side, with a large bow of red moiré, and 
ornamented with two long feathers—red with blue 
edges. These feathers, of two or several colors in 


the same plume, are quite new, Other black hats, 
of the Directoire form, are trimmed with a buillonné 
of groseille-red or bleu de France velvet, with 
dahlias in the same velvet and black feathers. A 
pretty hat for every-day wear, is a coque of beige 
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plush, with a torsade of plush and brown chenille, 
and at the side, the head of a golden pheasant. In 
most of the new ribbons, plush appears—four inches 
is the width most used in millinery—and some 
eighteen inches for sashes, which are to be had, 
shaded and fringed, ready to tie around the hips. 
Stripes of distinct material are a feature of the new 
ribbons, Those shaded the entire width, are out 
of date, Many have alternate stripes of moiré and 
plush—the moiré sometimes shaded, and sometimes 
plain. Some are a mixture of satin, plush, and 
moiré—-but there is a most decided feeling for 
moiré, plain wide sash-ribbon being soid entirely of 
moiré. Some of the wide plush stripes are watered, 
being stamped with watering like silk—a very novel 
effect. Very vivid colorings are used in ribbons and 
in trimmings, generally ; also, daring contrasts of 
color—greens and reds, gold and greens, and so on. 

Increased length is the rule for all outside wraps 
for the winter; this is seen in the simplest paletots 
as well as the most luxurious wraps for midwinter, 
which are to be fifty-two inches long; otherwise 
there is very little change in shape, and the cloaks 
of last season can well be worn. Plush is the 
favorite material of the season, and will not only 
be used for trimmings and for jackets, but for long 
cloaks as well, Short jackets are used by young 
ladies for the autumn, and fit closely to the figure, 
are either single or double-breasted, have a coat- 
collar of plush, the sleeves being merely bound, 
and the pockets are the merest slit on the hips and 
on the left breast. The buttons are of colored 
metal or of vegetable ivory, and are chosen to match 
the cloth in color, but are not conspicuously large. 
Large mantles are among the most comfortable and 
becoming of the new wraps. They are fitted by 
three seams behind, and have a sleeve-like side 
piece ; the back extends low over the tournure, and 
the fronts hang straight to the knees, These are 
quite as clinging in appearance as those of last year, 
yet they are so fashioned that they do not pinion 
the arms to the sides. The novelty for these wraps 
is to make them entirely of plush, either black or 
seal brown, and to line them with gay striped or 
ombré plush, or else with quilted satin. A great 
bow of plush or of satin placed on the tournure to 
give the stylish bouffant effect, is to be found on 
the newest mantles. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 


Modern fashion decrees that everything should 
have a rule assigned to it, and in no one particular 
is this seen more than in the subject of stationery ; 
plain note-paper is rarely seen now, different styles 
being adopted for all the different uses to which it 
is applied; perhaps in no other domain has fashion 
been more changeable, and all the various moods— 
if we may so call them—of modern caprice have 
permeated all the trifles of the stationery case. An 
gesthetic young lady now conducts all her social 
correspondence on art-tinted paper, bearing in one 
corner the emblematic sunflower, tulip, tiger lily, 
or else a solitary, weird peacock’s feather with 
golden eyes. The strong-minded damsel, who is 
not frightened by micé, pigs, and elephants on her 
jewelry, permits these lucky animals to ornamnt 
her missives; occasionally, too, her choice falls upon 
the spinster’s kitten, represented in every color of 





the rainbow, or a very apathetic-looking lamb, with 
“my pet” written underneath in gilt letters. A 
golden globe on a red sea is an appropriate sym- 
bol for letter-writing people who are ever “ on 
the wing."’ Convenient and popular is the 
note-paper engraved with gold-outlined leaves of 
various shapes, across which is inscribed the day 
of the week. Every form of entertainment now 
calls for its special invitation note. We have all 
become familiar with the wee paper and envelopes 
suggesting a cosy dinner by their willow-pattern 
plate, crossed fork and spoon, or homely joint. 
The five o'clock tea prompts many other reminders ; 
sometimes the tea-pot seems to puff out of its spout 
the golden words, ‘‘Come early; or the kettle 
recalls the old-fashioned social parties, ‘* Kettle- 
drums," which first started these delightful meals. 
Another good idea is the hall-clock with its hands 
pointing to the hour of five, and accompanied by 
a gypsy table set with a single cup and a single 
chair. Really, this is too great solitude! But, by 
the way, has it been represented personally as a 
telling appeal to the friend who is thus asked to 
share a cup of tea? On another kind of tea invi- 
tation, you note the clock is without hands, 
probably to allow the hostess to mark herself any 
time most suitable. A music-stand, too, indicates 
the proposed entertainment of the visitors. For 
this new paper the manufacturer has entered quite 
into the spirit of the fun. The surface, instead of 
being marbled, as it appears at first sight, is 
stamped all over with tiny scattered spoons, sugar 
tongs,cream jugs, kettles, tea-pots, and cups and sau- 
cers! Lawn tennis note, too, has its own signs in the 
guise of crossed racquets, stretched netting, etc., 
while one special kind is ornamented by etched 
figures of lively girls in different attitudes of the 
game. Scribblers of a comical turn of mind will 
patronize the paper with pen and ink headings 
illustrating with pleasant satire some sentences. 
“ Tho’ lost to sight, to memory dear,” is ex- 
pressed by the smart drawing of an urchin 
stealing jam from the cupboard, “I am taking 
steps to address you,’’ by a workman carrying a 
ladder to reach the window, where the housemaid 
awaits her usual private chat. “ Just a line” is in- 
dicated by a boy fishing; and “ Here goes,” by a 
rather frenzied-iooking individual with a pen tower- 
ing above his shoulders, These are but a few from 
the countless caricatures now met with; amongst 
which none, however, are more to the point than 
the puns for invitation cards, menus representing 
fashionable pastimes. The tennis menu, for in- 
stance, shows a young girl standing on a lawn, 
wearing a bonnet ingeniously shaped from a double 
racket, with one or two balls doing service for 
flowers inside the brim. On one side of her is 
written “10,” and on the other “ is’’—tennis. 
Cricket is similarly signified by a large cricket 
standing on its hind legs, and enjoying a good 
bowl. For croquet a sombre crow is joining in the 
sport, the latter part of the name being made up by 
a big K in the lower corner of the card. The rep- 
resentation of dicycle is not quite so direct; a bee 
is perched on the vehicle, the insect’s name spelt in 
full on the left, and the word sea appearing on the 
right hand, Menus for ordinary dinner, luncheon 
parties, etc., are decorated with gilded ferns and 
flowers, domestic scenes of ‘‘ Under the window,” 
character, and colored miniature pictures, portray- 
ing eesthetic maidens in “ utter,”’ “intence,’’ and 
other stages of rapture, before some ancient vase 
or piece of metal-work. But our space warns us 
we must close our remarks, which we could con- 
tinue at length, as there are so many different 
styles tu speak of; but we have given our readers 
all the ideas we consider really necessary to follow 
the laws of fashion and etiquette, FASHION, 
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RECIPES. 


PICKLED TOMATOES. 
Ingredients.—One peck of ripe tomatoes, 

Four pounds of sugar, 

One quart of vinegar, 

One ounce of stick cinnamon, 

Half ounce of cloves. 
Peel the tomatoes, being careful not to break them ; 
tie the spices in bags, and boil all together, till the 
tomatoes seem well cooked; then take them out, 
and boil the syrup till thick—it takes several hours, 
as it must boil very slowly. Put the tomatoes 
back, boil up once with the spice out of the bags, 
put in jars, and when cold, tie them up. 


RUBY SAUCE, 

Ingredients—-One quart of cranberries, 

Two quarts of cold water, 

Sugar, 

Apples. 
Place a porcelain saucepan, with a close-fitting 
cover, on a hot fire, and in it put the cranberries 
and water; stew at high pressure twenty minutes, 
remove the pan from the fire, and add sugar till the 
juice is sweet ; then add some nice cooking apples, 
pared, quartered, and cored, cook them moder- 
ately till tender but not broken, and have absorbed 
the juice till they are ruby color. This sauce is 
delicious, and is excellent for tarts or pies, and 
keeps well, 


FLAKED FISH. 

dngredients,—Cooked cod fish, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Dessert spoonful of Anchovy sauce, 

Mustard, 

Teacup of cream, 

Pepper and salt, 

Bread crumbs, 
Make a sauce by dredging some flour into the hot 
butter, then put in the fish nicely flaked, more but- 
ter, Anchovy sauce, a little mustard (mixed), cream, 
pepper and salt; put it in a buttered dish, add a 
few bread or cracker crumbs, and brown it in the 
oven; serve hot for breakfast, 


CHARTREUSE OF CHICKEN AND MACARONI, 

dngredients,—One large fowl, 

Half box of gelatine, 

Cup of cream, 

Salt and pepper, 

Macaroni, 
Boil the fowl till tender; soak the gelatine one 
hour in cold water enough to cover it. Then add 


to it a cup of boiling liquor, in which the chicken 
has been boiled, Boil the macaroni a few minutes, 
and cut it in pieces about an inch long. Butter 
your dish, and line it with macaroni to within an 
inch of the top; fill in with chicken, cut in small 
pieces, seasoning the melted gelatine and cream; 
steam one hour. 


Serve hot or cold, 





INDIA PICKLES, 

(ngredients.—Half bushel of sma/7 cucumbers, 

One peck of small string beans, 

One quart of white onions, sliced, 

Half peck of green tomatoes, sliced, 

One cauliflower, 

One pint of nasturtium seeds, 

Two or three red peppers, 

A little sliced horse radish, 
Mix these vegetables all together. Take six quarts 
of vinegar, one and a half pounds of brown sugar, 
one ounce mustard seed, spices and ginger to 
taste; scald this, and pour over the pickles after 
they are put in the jars; cork tightly, and keep in 
a cool place. 


FILLET OF BEEF AND GERMAN SAUCE, 

Ingredients,—Fillet of beef, 

Half a tablespoonful of cream, 

Half a tablespoonful of water, 

Yolk of two eggs, 

Salt and pepper, 

Ounce of butter, 

Juice of half a lemon. 
Slice the beef about an inch thick, and broil it seven 
minutes, turning it once. Mix the cream and 
water; beat in the yolks of the eggs, pepper, salt, 
butter and the lemon juice, Place it over a hot 
fire till it thickens, but do not let it boil. Place 
your beef on the serving dish when cooked, and 
pour the sauce over it, 


PEA SOUP. 

/ngredients.—One pint of split peas, 

Four quarts of cold water, 

Half pound of lean salt pork, 

Small piece of celery, 

One onion, 

Pepper. 
Pick over and wash the peas; let them soak over 
night. In the morning, drain off the water. Put 
them in the soup-pot; add the other ingredients, 
and boil gently four hours, being very careful it 
does not burn, When done, it will look smooth 
and mealy., 


STEAMED FRUIT PUDDING. 

Ingredients.—Two cups of suet, chopped fine, 

Two cups of boiling hot coffee, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Half pound of raisins, 

Half pound of currants, 

Quarter pound of citron, 

Five cups of flour, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
Mix these ingredients well together, cutting the 
raisins, currants, and citron fine ; put all in a bag, 
and steam three hours; do not lift the cover of the 
steamer till the pudding is done; serve with a nice 
sauce, 
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BEEF LIVER. 

Ingredients,— Liver, 

Butter, 

Salt and pepper, 

Onion, 

Teacup of milk. 
Cut the liver in slices, two-thirds of an inch thick ; 
soak in cold water quarter of an hour. Melt the 
butter in a spider, and when hot, put in the liver; 
seasoning and onion chopped fine. Dust a little 
flour over the top; cover tightly; add a little 
water if it seems too dry. Turn it as it cooks, add- 
ing more seasoning. When the liver is done, place 
it on the dish, and add the milk to the gravy; if not 
thick enough, add a little moistened flour. This is 
the Swedish way of cooking it, and it is nice. 


SPITCHCOCK EELS, 

Ingredients,—Eels, 

Parsley, 

. Pepper and salt, 

Sage and mace. 
Take one or two large eels, leave the skin on, cut 
them in pieces three inches long, open them on the 
belly side, and clean them nicely; wipe dry, and 
dip in beaten egg; strew over them on both sides 
the spices and herbs, which should be powdered ; 
rub the gridiron with a bit of suet, and broil the 
eels a nice brown; serve with Anchovy sauce, 


GRAHAM MUFFINS. 

Jngredients,—One quart of sweet milk, 

One quart of Graham flour, 

One cup of flour, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

Two eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of baking powder. 
Mix the Graham and white flour together, add the 
milk, eggs, sugar, and melted butter, then the bak- 
ing powder; bake in rings or iron gem pans, 


INDIAN MEAL MUFFINS. 

JIngredients.—Two cups of Indian meal, 

One cup of flour, 

Three eggs, 

Two and a half cups of milk, 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

Three tablespoonfuls baking powder, 

One teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly, and melt the butter; sift 
the baking powder into the meal and flour while 
dry, then stir it into the butter and eggs, and beat 
all together ; put in well-buttered mould or rings, 
and bake quickly. 


PICKLED LILY. 

lngredients.—Tomatoes, 

Cabbage, 

Green peppers, 

Cinnamon and cloves, 

Vinegar. 
Take equal quantities of the tomatoes and cabbage, 
cut fine with a few peppers, sprinkle with salt, and 
let them stand twenty-four hours; then drain well, 
take vinegar enough to cover nicely, add the spices 
to suit taste, heat, and pour over the mixture; put 
in jars and cork tightly. 





CLAM CHOWDER. 

Ingredients,—One peck of clams, 

Six potatoes, 

Onion, 

Salt pork, 

Pepper, 

Six crackers. 
Wash the clams, and let them stand ten minutes in 
boiling water. Open them, cut off the black heads, 
and put in a dish. Slice thin the potatoes and 
onions; cut a quarter of a pound of pork in small 
pieces, and fry brown. Put the potatoes and onions 
with the pork; salt and pepper, and half cup of 
flour shaken over them. Strain on this four quarts 
of the water the clams were cooked in, and boil 
fifteen minutes. Add clams and crackers split; 
boil ten minutes. 


APPLE MERINGUE PIE, 
Ingredients.—Tart apples, 

Spice, 

Whites of three eggs, 

Three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 

Pastry. 
Stew nice tart apples, mash them with a silver or 
wooden fork, till smooth, add a little sugar, and 
flavor with spice or the juice of a lemon; line your 
baking dish with a nice paste, put in the appl, 
without a top crust, and bake; when done, spread 
over the top a frosting made of the whites of the 
eggs and powdered sugar; put in the oven, and 
brown slightly. 


LAMB PIE, 

Ingredients.—Cold lamb, 

Salt and pepper, 

Mace and cloves, 

Oysters, 

Yolk of eggs, 

Asparagus, 

Gill of red wine. 
Line your baking dish with nice pastry; cut the 
meat in small pieces, and season with salt, pepper, 
mace and cloves. Put in some oysters, force-meat 
balls, yolk of an egg, and the tops of asparagus 
boiled green. Put butter over the pie; cover with 
the pastry, and bake for an hour and ahalf. Mixa 
pint of gravy—the wine and a little spice—with the 
yolks of two eggs; heat it, open the pie, and 
pour itin, Put on cover and serve, 


SWEET PICKLED CANTALOUPES, 

Ingredients.—Ripe cantaloupes, 

Cider vinegar, 

Brown sugar, 

Cloves and mace, 

Cinnamon, 
Take ripe cantaloupes—those that are tasteless for 
eating are just as good—cut them in gores, length- 
wise, peel and lay them ina jar; cover with vine- 
gar, and let them stand twenty-four hours. Then 
take them out, and to every quart of vinegar add 
three pounds of brown sugar, half an ounce each of 
cloves, mace and cinnamon whole. Boil all to- 
gether, till the melon is clear and soft; take it out, 
place it in your jar; boil the syrups fifteen minutes 
more, and pour hot on melon, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


A MONUMENT PUZZLE. 
The central letters, read downwards, will direct 
the student to a valuable series of papers of great 
practical utility, 
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1. Is always found ina fort. 2. Is the expected 
result of the instructions given. 3. Is a rude abode 
which can, by aid of the farmer, be made beautiful. 
4. Is said to be the origin of allthings. 5. A part 
ot the dress both of men and women, 6. A short 
word that includes everything. 7. An article of 
furniture much in fashion. 8. An antique vessel. 
9g. A past action, 10. A measure of fabrics. 11. 
A fabric loved of ladies, and also of fishermen. 
12. A person more talked of than admired. 13. 
Fantastic. 14. Describes the substance worked 
with, but not the worker. 15. The quality that 
will prevent the reader from following the good 
advice of my whole, 16, Transient lights, 


A TOP PUZZLE. 
The central lines, read downwards and across, 
describe the signs of the season, 
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The words read across mean: behind; an article 
of dress; aged; a musical term; crime; an insect; 
the signs of approaching winter; partial payments; 
collecting together ; a person out of health; a bird 
of evil omen; a number; always found in snow. 





CHARADE. 
My first of many things is formed 
Of every style and shade— 
Of cloth, and skin, and satin— 
And wood, too, it is made. 
My second floats in the curtained room, 
And decks the belle of the ball ; 
It veils the bride's blush from her bridegroom, 
And it clings in the dowager's shawl. 
Yet my whole is a part of my first you see, 
And you well may guess what I may be. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
A very odd substance am I, 
To seek me, I you defy ; 
You will find me in a tree, ° 
Yet on foot I cross the sea. 
If, through illness, you are weak, 
As a tonic you'll me seek ; 
When to acarriage you're inclined, 
In the wheel you will me find. 
Then invert me and I'll be 
An animal you dread to see. 
Transpose, you'll say my duty, 
My end and aim is beauty. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 

First find a word that is constantly employed, 
being as easy to use as it is hard to define, and if 
it does not apply to yourself, you cannot possibly 
discover it. Add a letter to the head, and con- 
tinue to substitute for it other letters, and find: 
1. Unadorned. 2. Trouble and responsibility. 3. 
Courage in action. 4. Expenses of travel. 5. A 
pretty wild animal. 6. A handsome tame animal. 
7. To remove the skin. 8. Very unusual. 9. A 
foe of the farmer. 10. Useful domestic utensils, 
11. A term used by sailors. 


RIDDLE. 

Aithough very strong, I am invisible except by 
the effects of my power. I am feared both on 
land and sea, as I can destroy the ship and lay the 
forest low. Beneath the earth I labor diligently 
for man, and am trusted for my zeal and feared for 
my treachery. I can inspirit the soldier, and call 
the farmer to his dinner, yet at the present season 
I am generally only mentioned to be accused of 
having a very bad temper. 


PREFIX PUZZLE. 

I am defined to mean again, yet when placed 
before a young lady I become objectionably care- 
less and negligent. Attached to her twisted hair, I 
start back with affright. Fastened to a string, I 
can always keep an account. Faced by hypocrit- 
ical assertions, I deny them instantly, while before 
a pale yellow I fall back with my feelings hurt. 


REBUS, 


Being only valuable for my strictly numerical 
services, I bear the significance of nine, and cannot 
be rendered to mean anything else, yet I am univer- 
sally understood and accepted to denominate eleven, 
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GAMES. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE, OR THE MORN- 
ING PAPER. 


To render this trifle sufficiently imposing to 
stimulate the interest of a social party, it is neces- 
sary to select as leader some person of oratorical 
fluency, who need not be in the secret; but who 
need only be asked to make a speech in extrava- 
gant laudation of the powers of the press, and 
close the oration by asking each member of the 
company in succession the simple question: ‘“* How 
can two persons be supported upon a single copy 
of a morning paper without seeing each other?” 
Various solutions will easily present themselves 
regarding salaries, etc., but these are rejected with 
the explanation that a physical and visible support 
is meant. The true solution can only be found by 
spreading a newspaper open on the floor and pass- 
ing it under a door. By shutting the door one 
person can stand upon the journal within the room, 
and the otheron the outside, without seeing each 
other. This catch can also be made to serve asa 
forfeit, two persons being condemned to discover 
the solution without assistance from the rest of the 
company. 

THE QUEEN OF THE RING. 

The following presents a pleasing variation upon 
the pretty ball game already described under the 
title of ‘ ‘The Captain ;"’ and it can be commended 
as an active but not necessarily boisterous game, 
suited to relieve the tedium of a stormy day of 
forced inaction. The players form a ring. facing 
inwards, and the leader, provided with a ball, 
throws it perpendicularly downwards upon the 
floor, striking it on the rebound with her open 
hand. She continues to do this until some deflec- 
tion sends it in the direction of some other player, 
who must strike it downwards in the same manner 
and continue as before. Any player who fails to 
strike the ball must instantly retire defeated from 
the ring, which narrows upon her exclusion. The 
game continues until only one player remains, and 
she is then pronounced Queen of the Ring. 


THE MAYOR. 


A social party comprising persons old and 
young can find mutual entertainment in the clever 
replies required in this game, The leader assumes 
with some pomposity to be entitled to the office of 
Mayor, and calls upon each of the other players to 
select some trade, business or profession, and to 
impress his choice upon his memory. When this 
preliminary task is completed, the Mayor addresses, 
according to his own fancy, any member, by the 
title he has assumed, as for instance: ‘ Master 
Cobbler, I called at your house, but you were not 
athome. Where were you?’’ The Cobbler must 
reply instantly, ‘I was at—the tailor’s,” or any 
other that he selects. The Tailor cries out in- 
stantly, ‘‘ What for?’’ The Cobbler must immedi- 
ately furnish some suitable reason, such as, ‘ To 
buy a coat,” adding: ‘“‘But where were you?” 
The Tailor replies, ‘‘ At the Baker's." The Baker 
must quickly ask: ‘‘ What for?’’ The play thus 
continues, compelling every one to be on the alert, 
as all failures are punished with forfeits. Any 
player may say that he was at the Mayor's, who 
must in turn ask, ‘‘ What for?’’ This generally 
provokes an amusing reply, and the Mayor then 
Starts the round again. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OCTOBER 


NUMBER. 
Answer to a Geographical Dumd-dell. 
E E 
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R T N I 
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Answer to Lattice Puzzle, 
Z *e E * B ee R * A 
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A Literal Construction, 

P 
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2.8 
Charade, 
No. 1. 
Manhattan, 


A 
A N 
A 
A 
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Charade. 
No. 2. 
Horoscope, 


A Melange. 
** Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf.” 
(Thompson's Seasons.) 


An Old-fashioned Garden. 
Bachelor's buttons. Larkspur. 


Hollyhock, Cowslip, But- 


Four o'clock. 
Marigold. Primrose, 
tercup. 

Transformation, 
Factory. 


Word Squares. 
No. 1. 
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ma > O 
3) 

rem & 
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° 
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Riddle, 
Wheelbarrow. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE. 

By one of those contretemps which sometimes 
afflict publishers, our readers were treated in the 
last issue to a glowing description of a steel plate 
which did not appear in that aumber. Read that 
notice again, and then look upon the picture in this 
number, and perhaps you will agree with us that it 
is worthy of all we then said of it. It is usual in 
such cases to lay the blame on the printer—but, 
more's the pity, we haven't even that consolation. 
It was not the fault of the printer, nor the engraver, 
nor the binder; but the Editor's own blunder—and 
his only. However, we are sure of the reader's 
good nature, and therefore suggest, that as the pic- 
ture of Mary Stuart's Escape from Lochleven 
Castle was worthy of all commendation, it was 
none the less acceptable because they received it a 
month sooner; and that the present picture will be 
found all the more delightful for having waited a 
month to get it. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in Nervous Diseases. 
—W. A. Hammond, M. D., late Surgeon-General 
of the U.S. Army, said that under the use of arsenic 
and Horsford's Acid Phosphate, a young lady re- 
covered her reason, who had been rendered insane 
by a dream, 


The eleventh novelette is given in this number, 
and is from the gifted pen of Thos, S. Collier, It 
will be read with a great deal of pleasure, as it is 
one of the best of the series, 





Don't use anything to soften and improve the 
skin, except Pearl's White Glycerine, and Peari’s 
White Glycerine Soap. See advertisement. 


—_—— 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 


We have made arrangements to furnish certain 
other first-class periodicals and magazines with our 
own, at prices considerably under the publishers’ 
rates. Full particulars will be furnished to parties 
sending a three-cent stamp for reply. 

Our mammoth colored fashion plate is rich in a 
handsome variety of costumes for house, street, and 
evening toilets, while our fashion pages show an 
unusually handsome assortment of winter wraps, 
dresses, bonnets, jewelry, &c., &c. 

In the work department is given a design for a 
pence jug, one of the latest novelties for holding 
specie, a child's crochet collar which will be gladly 
received by many mammas, and a pretty mat for 
table, besides other articles, 

The colored novelty page is of a cat pincushion, 
one of the latest Parisian novelties, and especially 
pretty and appropriate for a Christmas gift. 





The diagram pattern is of a gathered bodice for 
lady, without any seam upon the shoulders: tomany 
of our fair readers this will seem impossible, but if 
they follow the diagram they will find they have a 
pretty and becoming bodice, with only one seam 
upon each side, under the arms, 

1882. 

One more issue will complete the year 1881, and 
we embrace the opportunity to suggest to our 
friends that now is a good time to raise clubs and 
renew subscriptions. With the December number 
all names will be erased, except of those who have 
renewed or paid beyond that issue. 

The plan of the magazine will remain unchanged. 
We shall give 

TWELVE COMPLETE NOVELS 
in 1882, one in each number, preserve all the pre- 
sent departments, and keep abreast with the just 
demands of our subscribers. 
MANY NEW CONTRIBUTORS 
Will enrich our pages by the best work of their 
pens, and oid favorites will be retained. 

OUR STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 
Which have won the highest praise from press and 
people the past three years, will be kept up equal 
to the best of the series, This is the only magazine 
in America that incurs the expense of Steel Plate 
Engravings from original designs. We append the 

VERY LOW CLUB RATES, 


One copy, one year, - - - - = $2.00 
Two copies, one year, - - - - 3.70 
Three copies, one year, . - - - 5.25 
Four copies, one year, - - - 6.60 


Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 

person getting up the club, making six copies, 9.50 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

the person getting > the my ne nine 

copies, - - = 14.00 
Ten copies, one year, end an exten: copy to the 

person getting up oe club, making eleven 

copies, - - - - - 17.00 
Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

the person getting up the club, making 

twenty-one copies, - - - - - 31.50 

How To REMIT.—Send a post-office money 
order, or a draft on New York or Philadelphia ; 
or send bank-notes in a registered letter. 

Address all letters, and make remittances payable 
to 

GoDEyY's LADy's BooK Pus. Co, (Limited), 

1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OVER ONE THOUSAND 

highly-flattering notices of GODEY’s LADY's BooK 
were received last month from the newspaper press, 
‘These journals, scattered all over the United States, 
and representing every shade of industry, interest, 
and public thought, show in their unanimity of ap- 
proval, what a wonderful hold the LADy's Book 
has upon the public in the new years of its second 
half century of publication. It is our purpose to 
do all we can to deserve like praise in the new year, 
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>kOUR BOOK TABLES 


From T. B. PETERSON & BrRoO., Philadelphia :— 
THE BRIDAL EVE. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 

Southworth. 

This is one of the’ most sensational of Mrs. 
Southworth’s works. Fuli of thrilling incidents 
and situations, with enough of mystery running 
through the plot to keep up a lively interest in the 
denouement of the story. 

SABINE’S FALSEHOOD; a Love Story. By 
La Princesse Olga. Translated from the French 
by Mary Neal Sherwood. 

The two heroines, Sabine and Flora, are clever 
specimens of character painting. There is pathos 
in the story, some novelty in the plot, dramatic 
Situations, and good taste in the telling of the story, 
which hinges upon a sister's self-sacrifice. We 
should say that nothing is over-drawn, but that it is 
such a story as the common life of our own people 
might easily furnish the data for. 





From D, APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia : 

WILD WORK; the Story of the Red River 

Tragedy. By Mary E. Bryan. 

This story is a Southern lady's work, and grew 
out of incidents of the “ carpet-bag’’ period of 
Southern history—and in fair play, should be read 
by all who have read “A Fool's Errand’’—although 
“Wild Work"’ was given to the press neariy two 
years before Judge Tourgee’s book was issued. 
The characters are well drawn, the love-story is 
well knit together, and there is so much of the 
dramatic in the narrative, that it offers a fund of 
intense entertainment. The fair author “ insists 
that ‘ Wild Work’ takes its view of the carpet-bag 
era simply from a dramatic stand-point, and through 
no distorting lens of sectional or party feeling ''— 
and on this claim the reader may form his own 
judgment. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF BENJAMIN DISRA- 
ELI, Earl of Beaconsfield; collected from his 
writings.and speeches, 

Benjamin Disraeli was a modern marvel, who not 
only excelled his compeers in literature, politics 
and state. craft, but left an impress in each of those 
fields of effort that will remain fadeless and imper- 
ishable. In the life-work of such a man there must 
needs be laid up a great store-house of wit and 
wisdom, and from this store-house the editor of the 
present work has culled many beautiful gems, 
‘The topics are arranged alphabetically and well 
selected, the quotations carefully credited to the 
source from which they are taken, and a full index 
of the topics adds additional interest and value to 
the book. 

CLASSICAL WRITERS: SOPHOCLES. By 
Lewis Campbell, M. A., LL. D. 

The publishers*are issuing a series of Greek, 
Latin and English classics, in small volumes in 
unique style and elegant typography, each subject 
to be treated by the pen of scholars who have 
specially excelled in their several branches of 
study. The present volume, by Prof, Campbell, is 
so well designed and executed that it will not only 





be a treat to the classic student, but also a source 
of easy and graceful instruction to the common 
reader. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON: Philosopher and 

Poet. By Alfred H. Guernsey. 

This is a sketchy view of the great American 
philosopher's life and teachings. The citations are 
numerous, and comprehensively exhibit the varied 
phases of the genius that has attracted such a large 
share of the world's attention, 


MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From F. W. HELMICK, Cincinnati, Ohio :— 
‘GOD BLESS THE LITTLE WOMAN ; Beauti 

ful Song and Chorus. Words by Howard N 

Fuller. Music by Charlie Baker. Dedicated to 

Mrs. Garfield. —_ 

From GEo. D. NEWHALL & Co., Cincinnati,O.:— 
THE HAIL STORM. By Henri Lessing. 
LEAVE ME NOT IN SORROW, DARLING; 

Song and Chorus. By Jno. T. Rutledge. 
HOME; a Tyrolean Song. By Charles Heywood. 
COTTAGE BY THE LANE; Song and Chorus, 

By Jno. M. Jolley. 

LITTLE SWEETHEART, SMILE AGAIN; 
Song and Chorus. By Wm. T. Keefer. 

FAIRIES WATCH HER IN HER CRADLE. 
By James E, Stewart. 

MOTHER'S RONDO; 
Kinkel. 

FLOWRET SCHOTTISCHE. By Chas Kinkel. 

SCHOOL-GIRL’S DREAM ; For the Piano. By 
J. C. Meininger. 

WE HAVE PARTED FOREVER, MY DARL- 
ING ANDI; Song and Chorus. By James E. 
Stewart. 

MY ANGEL MOTHER; Song and Chorus. 
James E. Stewart. 

SADIE, DARLING, COME AND KISS ME, 
By Chas, A. Williams. 

PUT ASTONE AT THE HEAD OF MOTH- 
ER'S GRAVE. By Al, W. Filson. 

COMMENCEMENT MARCH. By J. C. Mein- 
inger. 

MY SUMMER TIME, Words by Alf. E. T. 
Watson. Music by Louis Meyer. 

WRITE THE OLD FOLKS A LETTER TO- 
NIGHT. By Al. W. Filson. 

MILES WALTZES. By Edw. J. Abraham. 

LILLIE; Tyrolienne de Salon. By Louis Meyer. 


From C. J. WHITNEY, Detroit :— 

ALADDIN; Song. Words by J. R. Lowell. 
Music by Matilda Scott-Payne. 

MOODS AND TENSES; Comical Song 
Chorus. By Frederic H. Pease. 

NE PLUS ULTRA; a collection of daily finger 
studies. By Anton Strelezki. 


the APOLLO Music Co., Cedar Falls, 


Instrumental, By Chas. 


By 


and 


From 
Iowa :=— 
THE KNIGHT’S SOUVENIR; 

Chorus. By Chas. A. Sweetiand. 


Song and 


From R. A. SAALFIELD, 839 Broadway, New 
York :— 
OLIVETTE LANCERS. By Prince Tom. 
AMATORI WALTZES. By Frank Conway. 
WHEN FIRST 1 SAW MY DARLING'S FACE, 
By Danks. 
DAYBREAK, By Malmene. 
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FRAME GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


DESIGN drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H, Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut St., Philadelphia. . 


The above design is a frame Gothic cottage. Hobbs’ Architecture, a book containing 123 
It can be built in a substantial manner in the | designs of cottages, villas, etc., well and hand- 
neighborhood of Philadelphia for $2,500. Hobbs | somely bound, will be sent upon the receipt of 
& Son will send to any address the plans and | $3.50, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, No. 52¢ Wal- 
specifications for $25. nut St., Philadelphia, 
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TOUT A LA JOIE. 


(FULL OF JOY.) 


GALOP. _PHILIPPE FAHRBACE. 
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Published in. sheet form, price 35 cents, by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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